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OENERAL  HORACIO  VASQUEZ 
I’rcsidont  of  the  Dominii’an  Republic 


Tjik  steamship  Huron,  conveying  Cieneral  Iloraeio  Vas(|uez, 
president  elect  of  the  Dominican  Kepuhlie,  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Sr.  dose  del  ('armeii  Ariza,  Dominican  diplomat 
Sr.  Alfredo  Kieart  Olivet,  mayor  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
Sr.  Lie.  Federico  (’.  Alvarez,  distinguished  members  of  the  official 
committee  appointed  to  escort  him,  arrived  on  Thui’sday,  June  19, 
1924,  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Upon  landing  at  one  of  the  wharves  of  Battery  Place,  General 
Vas(|uez  and  his  companions  were  cordially  welcomed  by  an  official 
representative  of  New  York  ('ity,  representatives  of  the  principal 
banks  and  business  houses,  and  by  a  large  number  of  Dominicans 
and  other  foreign  residents,  a  hand  in  the  station  playing  the  national 
hymns  of  the  two  sister  Kepuhlics. 

On  June  20  the  Dominican  Mission  attended  a  lunch  given  at  the 
Down  Town  Association  by  the  Pan  American  Society,  Mr.  Severo 
Mallet  Prevost,  president  of  the  society  presiding,  which  was  attended 
by  Sr.  Manuel  de  J.  Camacho,  consul  of  the  Dominican  Kepuhlie  in 
New  York;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft,  brother  of  the  e.x-President  of  the 
United  States;  Mr.  John  L.  Merrill,  president  of  the  All  America 
Cables,  representing  the  National  City  Bank;  Judge  Otto  Schoen- 
rich;  Mr.  W.  E.  Pulliam,  general  receiver  of  customs  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Kepuhlie;  and  other  prominent  representatives  of  American 
commerce  and  industry. 


OlESTS  AT  LrNCIlEON 
IN  HONOR  OF  ,OENEK- 
AL  HORACIO  VASQl’EZ. 
PRESinENT-EEECT  OF 
THE  DOMINICAN  RE- 
PCBLIC,  AND  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  HIS 
PARTY 

Dr,  L.  S.  Rowe.  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Pan  American 
Cnion,  entertained  at  lunch¬ 
eon  on  Tuesday,  June  24,  in 
the  Annex  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  I'nion,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  honor  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  from  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  the 
foreground,  from  left  to  right : 
Front  row— General  Horacio 
VAscjnei,  Prcaident-elect  of 
the  Dominican  Republic; 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughca,  ^- 
retary  of  State  of  the  United 
.State*;  Liedo.  Emilio  C.  Jou- 
Icert,  Minister  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  to  the  Unitcsl 
.States;  Hon.  Curtis  D.  Wil¬ 
bur,  .Secretary  of  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  .Second 
row;  .Seftor  Don  Josti  del  Car¬ 
men  Ariia;  Mr.  .Sumner 
Welles;  Hon.  Joseph  C. 
Grew,  the  Underscs-retary  of 
State;  Mr.  Francis  White, 
Chief  of  the  Latin  American 
Division,  Department  of 
State;  .sefior  Don  .\lfrc‘do 
Ricart.  Third  row;  Mr. 
RotsTl  S.  Brookings;  .Mr. 
Joseph  Flack;  Dr.  Fc-derici; 
Alvarei;  Dr.  L.  S,  Rowe;  Mr. 
Charlc*  J.  Rhoads,  Chairman 
of  the  Group  Committee  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  of 
the  Inter  -  .\merican  High 
Commis.sion;  and  Mr.  W,  E. 
Pulliam,  Riseiver  General  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 
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(IcMK'nil  Vas(iiu>z  mid  Ids  sidto  iirriviMl  in  Wasldngtnn  on  the 
oveiiinf;  of  dune  21,  lieinj;  received  with  {'reat  eereinony  at  I'nion 
Station  liy  Governnunt  oflieials  and  eondiieted  in  state  by  a  guard 
of  cavalry  to  the  llainilton  Ibitel,  where  they  remained  during  their 
visit  to  the  capital.  Tlie  Army  hand  played  the  national  hymns  of 
the  two  countries,  and  at  the  close  of  the  cenunony  a  salute  of  21 
guns  was  fired  hv  the  marines  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  visitor. 
Among  the  (loveinmcnt  ami  iliplomatic  representatives  who  wideoiiied  1 
the  presidi'iit  eh‘ct  of  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic  were  the  lion.  .1.  Butler  ! 
Wright,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Admiral  Ktlward  W. 
Kherle,  T.  S.  N.:  Brig.  (ien.  S.  B.  Kockenhach.  repr<*senting  the  War 
l)(‘partm(‘nt ;  llis  ICxcellency  Kmilio  ('.  douhert.  minister  of  the  I 
Dominican  K(‘puhlic  in  Washington:  Dr.  L.  S.  Kowi*,  Director  Gen-  [ 
(‘lal  of  th(‘  I’an  Aimuican  rnion;  and  otluM'  prominent  nnunhei’s  of 
Washington  socic'ty,  who  wer*'  divided  into  four  groups  in  accordance 
with  the  oflicial  program. 

On  dum*  2d,  at  11. dO  a.  m..  General  Vasipiez  visited  the  State 
Depart imnt,  when*  he  was  ollicially  receivc'd  hy  the  Hon.  ('harles  j 

Kvans  Hughes.  Secretary  of  State.  On  tiu'  same  date,  at  1  p.  m.,  he  | 

was  th('  guest  of  honor  at  a  lunch  given  hy  the  President  of  the  Tnited  I 

States,  Mr.  ('alvin  (’oolidge,  and  Mi’s,  ('oolidge,  in  the  state  dining 
room  of  the  White  House.  Other  guests  present  were  the  Hon. 
('harles  Kvans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State;  Hon.  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  I 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hon.  dohn  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War;  L 

Hon.  ('urtis  1).  Wilhiir,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Hon.  Henry  ('.  Wal-  r 

lace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secri'tary  of  | 

('oinmerce;  Hon.  dames  d.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Hon.  Harlan  P 

F.  Stone,  Attorney  General;  His  Excellency  Emilio  ('.  douhert,  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic  in  Washington:  dudges  doseph  : 
McKenna  and  dames  (’lark  McKeynolds,  of  the  Su|)reme  (’ourt:  ' 
('ongn'ssinen  dohn  dacoh  Kog(*rs  and  Stephen  (J.  Porter,  of  the  House  ; 

of  Kepresentatives;  Admiral  Edward  W.  Eherle,  U.  S.  N.;  Maj.  Gen.  j 

dohn  Lejeune;  Maj.  (Jen.  dohn  L.  Hine:^,  Hon.  d.  Butler  Wright,  ! 

Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  of  the  I 

D(*partment  of  State;  Brig.  Gen.  S.  B.  Kockenhach;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  j 

Director  (Jeneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  ('ol.  dohn  I).  I./ong:  I? 

Mr.  W.  E.  Pdilliam,  receiver  general  of  eustoms  of  the  Dominican  I 

Kepuhlic;  Mr.  Orme  Wilson,  jr. ;  ('a[)t.  Adolphus  Andrews;  and 
('<d.  (’larence  Sherrill. 

On  Tuesday,  dune  24,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  President  Elect  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Kepuhlic  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  hy  Dr.  L.  S. 
Kowe  at  the  l*an  American  Union,  which  was  attended  hy  the  Hon. 
('harles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State;  His  Excellency  Emilio  ('. 
douhert,  minister  of  the  Domini'-an  Kepuhlic  in  Washington;  Hon. 
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Harlan  F.  Stone,  Attorney  General;  lion,  ('urtis  1).  Wilbur,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy;  Hon.  .loseph  C.  Grew,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 
Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  United  States  commissioner  to  the  Dominican 
Republic;  Mr.  Francis  White;  Mr.  W.  E.  Pulliam;  Mr.  doseph 
Flack;  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  Assistant  Director  of  the  l*an  Ameri¬ 
can  Union;  Sr.  dose  del  (’armen  Ari/.a;  Sr.  Alfredo  Kicard  Olivet; 
and  Sr.  Lie.  Federico  ('.  Alvarez,  members  of  the  Dominican  Mission; 
Mr.  Charles  d.  Rhoads,  president  of  the  Dominican  section  of  the 
Inter-American  High  ('ommission;  and  Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings. 

On  the  morning  of  dune  2(5,  General  Vas<|uez  left  Washington  for 
New  York,  whence  he  sailed  a  few  days  later  for  Santo  Domingo, 
there  to  assume  the  presidemy  of  that  nation  on  duly  12. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY 


OF  AMERICA 


Bv  Du.  R.  W.  SnuFELDT,  ('.  M.  Z.  S. 

Washingtoti,  I).  C. 

TO  THOSE  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  institution,  it  may  be 
saiil  that  the  ('atholic  Univemity  of  America  is  represented 
by  a  group  of  massive  stone  buildings,  of  imposing  size, 
situated  in  the  northern  environs  of  Washington,  in  that 
section  of  the  District  of  C'olumbia  long  known  as  Brookland.  One 
of  these  structures  bear's  the  rtame  of  McMahorr  Hall,  and  the  I'ni- 
versity's  Museum  occupies  its  entire  second  floor,  the  curator  in 
ehar’ge  being  Father  R.  Butin,  S.  M.  (fig.  1),  who  has  long  held  that 
positiorr.  Lar-ge  windows  give  ample  light,  and  the  specimens  in 
arrd  oirt  of  the  nurneroirs  cases  irray  be  studied  and  examined  most 
conveniently. 

Early  in  February  of  the  present  year  I  visited  this  museum,  and 
was  cour'teously  received  by  Doctor  Butirr  and  his  lady  assistant. 
Every  facility  was  exterrded  to  me  to  study  the  collections  and  to 
photograph  such  as  1  desired  to  use  in  this  conrrection  as  illustrations. 
More  than  this;  1  was  kindly  per'mitted  to  take  to  my  home  valuable 
specimens  for  the  purposes  of  examirration  ami  photography. 

Very  few  descriptions  of  the  thousands  of  objects  to  be  seen  in 
this  museum  have  as  yet  been  |)irblished;  as  a  conseriuerrce,  not  many 
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people  have  any  idea  of  either  their  eluiracter  or  their  extent.  Many 
of  the  speeimens  fnnn  foreif^n  lands  have  been  sent  in  hy  missionaries 
serving  in  those  parts,  while  upon  the  other  hand  rieh  patrons, 
interested  in  the  growth  of  the  museum,  have  also  contributed  their 
share  <»f  desirable  material. 


PhoU>craph  hy  It  W.  Shufolclt 

KATHEK  K.  HLTIN 

('iiriitor-in-fhicf  of  the  Mii.s<‘uni  of  the  Ciitholie  f'niversily  of  America 


Apart  from  a  brief  article  which  I  ])uhlished  recently*  <»n  a  few  of 
the  specimens,  very  little  has  been  contributed  on  the  subject;  while 
more  than  the  life  span  of  any  single  individual,  devoting  every  day 
to  the  task,  would  he  re(|uiied  to  describe  in  ordinary  detail  all  these 

•  The  Siimlay  Star  of  WashiiiKlon,  l>.  Marcli  H,  l!«l,  |i.  :t. 
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spt'ciim'iis — luid  tliis  (|uito  apart  from  pictorially  illustrating  thorn. 
Many  of  them  are  of  great  age — such  as  ancient  ivories,  tigyptian 
nuininiies.  vases,  paintings,  and  hooks  so  old  that  their  histoiies  can 
now  he  hut  surmised. 

The  starting  of  this  museum  dates  hack  to  the  founding  of  the 
university  itself — some  time  toward  the  latter  jiai  t  of  the  last  century. 
“The  (list  collection  to  he  puhlicly  e.xhihited,”  l)oct»u'  Butin  tells  us. 
“was  the  oriental  collection  of  Pi  of.  II.  llyveinat.  In  1SS9  a  special 
loom  on  the  giound  iloor  of  ('ahlwell  Hall  was  pla(‘ed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  piofcssor  for  a  museum  of  hihlical  aicheology,  also  known  as 
Oriental  Museum.  It  comprised  SO  oiiental  manusi-ripts;  about  the 
same  numhcr  of  cuneiform  tablets,  ranging  between  4,0(10  and  oOO 
U.  ('.  (the  number  of  these  tablets  is  now  110);  about  lo  Babylonian 
seals,  oriental  coins,  (lieek  and  lioman  lamps,  Kgyptian  statuettes, 
and  many  other  subjects  very  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Hast, 
ancient  and  modem.  Professor  llyveinat  used  his  collection  to 
illustrate  his  lectures  on  hihlical  archaeology.” 

rnfortunately  there  are  a  great  manyspecimens  in  this  museum  that 
carry  no  history,  so  that  much  of  their  educational  value  is  lost. 
However,  I  can  readily  undeivitand  how  this  happened,  as  1  met 
with  similar  e.xperience  when  collecting  Indian  and  Zufiian  specimens 
among  those  tribes  while  serving  on  the  frontier  iluring  the  late 
s(*venties.  And,  he  it  known,  histoiies  of  American  Indian  relics 
are  far  more  easily  obtained  than,  for  instance,  the  history  of  an 
ivory  saint,  cut  in  the  north  of  France  in  the  fourteenth  centuiv. 

We  may  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  such  specimens  as  I  care¬ 
fully  examined,  and  of  which  I  made  photographs.  One  is  a  totem 
post  from  Alaska,  carveil  in  wood  by  an  Alaskan  native,  which  has 
a  height  of  37. o  centimeters.  Upon  examination  a  note  was  found  in 
its  base,  the  text  of  which,  as  kindly  furnished  by  Doctor  Butin, 
reads  as  follows: 

‘‘Haa-at-esh  was  a  very  great  man  among  his  tribe,  who  always 
did  good  and  helped  the  hungry.  One  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
hut.  They  burned  his  body  ami  buried  his  ashes.  When  the  salmon 
sc*ason  came,  the  tribe  went  out  to  fish.  After  fishing  the  whole 
day  and  not  having  any  luck,  they  caught  one  salmon  of  great  size, 
who,  when  the  Indians  tried  to  take  him  out  of  the  net,  began  to 
talk  and  said: ‘Oh,  my  brothers,  do  you  not  know  me  f  I  am  the 
spirit  of  Ilaa-at-esh.  I.rf?t  me  go  and  1  will  send  you  plenty  of  fish 
for  the  winter.  ’  ” 

This  effigy  is  “  painted  green,  black,  and  red.” 

Before  obtaining  these  notes  from  Doctor  Butin,  I  had  already 
ooinmented  upon  this  effigy  as  follows:  “Possibly  the  god  of  the 
fisheries,  as  that  industry  means  so  much  to  the  Alaskans.  As 
among  all  peoples,  the  ability  to  draw  or  carve  varies  with  the 
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individual;  and  this  beint;  so,  wo  must  not  judge  the  art  of  any  race, 
nation,  or  group  of  peoples  by  j)assing  upon  the  work  of  any  single 
craftsman  of  that  race.  What  species  of  fish  it  was  that  this  Alaskan 
artisan  had  in  mind  when  he  carved  the  specimen  it>  (|uestion  it 
would  be  didicult  to  say  probably  a  salmon;  but  that  any  fish  ever 
had  such  a  tripartite  tail  as  this  one  is  certaiidy  not  in  accord  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  fish  anatomy.”  The  efligy  was  brought 


fk..  2.— a  foktafu.f.  ivory 

SIIRI.NF. 

The  center  of  the  shrine  re|>resi*nts 
the  eoronution  of  the  VirKin. 
The  carvinKS  on  the  side  panels 
depict  Hihlical  scenes  and  an- 
Refs.  On  the  hase  is  c-arve<l  the 
L>e(iosilion  of  Christ.  Sur¬ 
mount  ins  the  shrine  on  each 
side  of  the  little  niche  are  two 
statuettes  of  saints 


from  Alaska  by  the  late  Dr.  ('harles  (irintlall,  of  Baltimore,  and 
presented  to  the  mustuim  by  .Mrs.  (irintlall. 

Passing  from  the  c<»nsiileratioii  of  this  pit'ce  of  crude  native  art 
work,  lacking  as  it  is  in  any  claim  (»f  beauty  anti  skill,  we  may  next 
nt»te  what  we  finti  in  the  way  t»f  art  treasures  ttf  tltiwnrighl  rarity 
anti  value.  Amtmg  tlu'st^  ntme  cun  (‘xcel  uiitl  few  can  etpial  the 
exceptitiiiully  fine  example  t»f  a  pttrfable  shrine,  t»r  ptilypfych,  tt)  be 
ftiuiitl  in  this  museum.  .\t  flat  prt‘seiit  fimt*  flitu't*  art>  but  ihi  perfect 
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speoinipns  of  sucli  shrines  known  to  those  who  have  described  them 
in  detail.  In  early  times  doubtless  many  such  shrines  were  carved — 
the  material  used  heinj;  ivory  in  nearlj"  all  instances.  These  would 
have  come  (h)wn  to  us  liad  not  the  iconoclasts  of  the  sixteenth 
century  completely  destroyeil  them.  Added  to  this  cause  of  rarity, 
it  should  he  noted  that  their  elimination  was  “chiefly  due  to  a  law 
of  the  ('atholic  ('hurch  which  retjuires  the  destruction  of  conse- 


F  I  r.  .  3  R  E  VERSE  OF 
SHRINE  SHOWN  IN  FIQ- 
LRE  2 

Tho  shrinp,  which  probably  dales 
from  the  aftecnih  century,  was 
evidently  a  weddint!  gift.  The 
panels  show  the  )>ort rails  of  a 
girl  and  a  young  man,  each  one 
under  a  canopy  and  accompa¬ 
nied  hy  a  patron  saint,  .\hove, 
an  angel  bears  the  eoal-of-arms 
of  each,  while  on  the  central 
panel  the  two  coats-of-arms  are 
united.  The  lettering  of  the 
base  is  ■‘Sanela  Maria,  ora  pro 
nobis." 


crated  objects  no  loufjer  needed,  in  ortler  to  prevent  their  possible 
desecration.” 

The  iletailetl  ilescription  of  the  portable  shrine  here  shown  in 
Fijjures  2  anil  3  will  be  oiven  a  little  further  tm,  it  beiii};  the  tme 
posst'ssetl  by  the  museum,  anil  naturally  jireatly  prized  there. 

Frttiii  the  time  of  their  (list  ap|)earance  up  to  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  these  polyptychs,  or  portable  ivt»ry  shrines— the  oenuiiic  ones 
well  as  those  carvetl  by  imitators— were  used  in  the  French 


S 


A  stTtion  of  Iho  fltii'  ivory  colloct ion,  ropri'spnl inK  Fronch,  Orrmnn,  Itnlion,  Spanish,  anil  Japam-so 
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(•lum‘lu‘s,  whoro  it  was  the  custom  to  place  them  at  the  side  altars 
duriii};  divine  service.  Suhseciuently  they  firadually  passetl  out  of 
use,  their  places  heiiif;  taken  hy  the  massive  and  more  permanent 
altarpieces.  After  that  they  were  chielly  used  in  private  oratories 
and  by  travelers  on  their  journeys.  Accordin*;  to  I^ahaste,  these 
ivory  carvintjs  of  the  French,  in  the  way  of  portable  shrines,  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  have  never  been  excelled;  and  so  hifihly  were 
they  valued  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them,  from  time  to  time, 
mounted  on  golden  reli(iuaries. 

Of  the  several  ivory  shrines  in  this  museum,  the  one  selected  fora 
more  detailed  description  here  is  shown  in  Figures  2  and  3 — the 
front  and  hack  views  respectively.  It  has  a  height  of  some  03.5 
centimeters,  and  is  closed  by  two  hinged  panels  upon  either  side. 
I'pon  comparing  it  in  it.s  entirety  with  a  shrine  owned  by  Miss  Alice 
M.  Freeman  and  accurately  described  by  her  in  Art  in  America  (Vol. 
VI,  Xo.  IV,  June,  H)1S,  pp.  177-lSt),  figs.  1,  2,  and  7),  we  find  them 
to  he  in  quite  close  agreement. 

In  commenting  upon  this  shrine  belonging  to  the  museum.  Father 
Butin  says  that  it  is  of  the  northern  F'rench  school  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  “The  center  of  the  shrine  is  occupied  by  the  coronation 
of  the  Virgin.  Her  mantle  is  blue  with  gold  trimmings,  while  the 
robe  is  white  with  gold  stars.  The  garments  of  the  crowning  angel 
are  painted  red  with  gold  wings;  the  infant’s  tunic  is  violet  with  gold 
trimmings,  and  he  holds  the  orb  in  his  hands.  On  the  two  inner  side 
panels,  two  angels  in  violet  and  red  with  gold  wings  face  the  shrine, 
holding  the  candles.  I'nder  tlie  left  angel  is  carved  the  ‘Flight  into 
Kgypt/  and  under  the  one  on  the  right  is,  apparently,  the  ‘Sacrifice 
of  Abraham.’  The  outer  panels  have  three  compartments  each 
The  two-lots  compartments  are  occupied  by  an  angel.  In  the 
middle  compartment  on  the  left  is  the  ‘Annunciation,’  and  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  one  the  ‘  Nativity  of  the  Virgin.’  The  middle  compartment 
Jm  the  right  contains  the  scene  of  Solomon  crowning  his  mother,  and 
below,  the  ‘  Freseidation  of  the  (’Iiild  in  the  Temple’  (possibly,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  scene  in  the  Holy  Family).  On  the  ha.se  is  carved  the 
l)(‘position  of  ('hrist.  On  each  side  of  the  base  (not  seen  in  the  cut) 
are  the  busts  of  a  lady  and  «)f  a  knight,  perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the 
(Uie  for  whom  the  shrine  was  originally  carved.  The  whole  is  on  an 
azure  background  with  gold  stars.  On  top,  on  each  side  of  the 
little  niche,  are  two  statuettes  of  saints,  one  <)f  them  a  bishop  or 
abbot  w'ith  crozier  and  hook.” 

1  find  Doctor  Butin’s  description  to  he  (piite  in  agreement  with 
my  own  observation.  Turning  this  shrine  about,  we  find  on  its  back, 
excpiisitely  painted  on  an  azure  background,  several  figures,  which 
atre  all  well  shown  in  Figure  3. 
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This  sliriiu*  is  prohahly  of  tlio  fiftocMith  (‘(‘ntiirv,  and  we  may  be 
<iuite  certain  that  it  was  a  fjift  to  a  j’ouii"  j)air  at  their  weddiii".  If 
there  were  any  orijjinal  paintings  on  tlie  panels,  thej’  must  have  been 
covered  hy  a  second  coat  and  their  places  taken  hy  those  shown  in 
Figure  3;  that  is  to  say,  hy  ‘‘the  portraits  of  the  "irl  and  young  man, 
each  one  under  a  canopy  and  accompanied  hy  the  patron  saint.” 

It  will  he  further  note»l  that  upon  either  side,  on  a  demipanel, 
is  painted  an  angel,  each  hearing  the  coat-of-arms,  that  of  the  young 
man  being  three  azure  crescents  on  a  gold  field  and  that  of  the  girl 
three  gold  stars  on  a  fesse  of  gules  on  a  gold  fiehl.  The  initials 
“A  S”  are  inscribed  upon  each  panel,  while  on  the  central  one  the 
two  coat-of-arms  are  united  and  surmounted  with  a  ducal  crown 
and  double  crest. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  base  of  this  shrine  there  is  painted 
a  scroll,  upon  which  occurs,  in  Old  English  letters,  “Sancta  Maria, 
ora  pro  nobis.” 

Father  Butin  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  “friends  or  family  of  the 
young  people,  evidently'  belonging  to  the  nobility,  looked  around 
for  a  suitable  gift,  and  having  agreed  on  this  shrine,  had  it  retouched 
to  make  the  gift  more  personal.  It  is  a  highly  artistic  piece,  and 
its  value  will  be  enhanced  when  the  parties  for  whom  it  v.’as  made 
have  been  identified.  It  was  secured  in  Venice  bj-  the  Kt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
A.  T.  ('onnolly,  of  Boston,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Museum  of 
the  ('atholic  University.” 

In  Figure  4  we  have  a  case,  of  the  Louis  XV  style,  containing  a 
portion  of  the  ivory  collection.  Doctor  Butin  presented  me  with  this 
photograph,  which  was  made  by  a  friend  of  his.  These  ivories  here 
exhibited  not  only  represent  French  and  (lerman  workmanship,  hut 
also  specimens  by  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Japanese  schools.  There 
are  over  80  pieces  in  this  collection,  and  they  belong  chiefly  to  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  The  university  received  it  as  a  gift  from 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  A.  T.  ('onnolly,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  relics  possessed  by  this  mu.seum  is  an 
unusually  fine  specimen  of  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Not 
long  ago  Doctor  Butin  was  kind  enough  to  loan  me  this  head  for  the 
purposes  of  photography  an<l  description,  and  it  was  in  my  possession 
for  more  than  a  week,  during  which  period  I  made  successful  pho¬ 
tographs  of  it,  two  of  which,  one  tn  face  and  one  profile,  are  reproduced 
as  illustrations  to  the  present  article  (figs.  .5  and  6).  The  figures  are 
about  one-third  the  size  of  the  original  and  present  all  its  details 
in  great  minuteness.  Xo  history  accompanied  this  head — it  is  only 
known  that  “some  one”  collected  it  in  Egypt;  that  it  dates  about 
400  B.  C.,  and  that  it  was  donated  by  .some  one  to  the  museum. 

It  will  be  noted  that  several  of  the  cervical  vertebra*,  with  their 
mummified  muscles,  were  left  attached  in  situ,  and  these  completely 
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hide  tho  vertebra*.  As  to  the  sex,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say;  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  head  of  a  woman,  althou{;h  it  miwht  have 
belonged  to  a  man  of  slender  proportions.  Upon  shaking  the  head 
the  fact  is  revealed  that  there  is  some  loose  object  in  the  brain  cavity; 
the  sound  is  quite  dull,  and  the  thing,  whatever  it  is,  may  be  about 
the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg. 

The  hair  upon  the  head  of  this  mummy  is  short,  of  a  deep  reddish 
color,  and  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  curly  in  life.  The  left 
ear  is  more  or  less  perfect,  its  posterior  moiety  being  pressed  against 
the  mummified  tissues  behind  it.  The  lobe  was  apparently  free  and 
somewhat  rounded;  the  right  ear  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
broken  off.  Zygomata  and  malar  bones  are  more  or  less  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  evidence,  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  overlying  soft  tissues, 
muscles,  and  so  on. 

In  the  lateral  view  of  the  head  (fig.  6)  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
mandibular  articidation  and  posterior  moiety  of  the  zygoma  are 
exposed,  owing  to  the  breaking  awa}'  of  the  overlying  structures. 
Over  much  of  the  parietal  region  the  dried  skin  has  chipped  off, 
exposing  the  clean  skull  beneath.  The  whole  occipital  portion  of  the 
skull  is  prominent  and  rounded,  much  as  in  the  skulls  of  females 
of  our  own  time,  especially  in  those  noted  for  the  higher  (jualifica- 
tions  of  motherhood  and  love  of  home,  as  pointed  out  in  works  of 
physiognomy  (Fowler  and  Welles). 

It  will  be  (d)served  that  the  forehead  of  this  Kgyptian  was  narrow 
and  receding  and  not  indicative  of  esj)ecially  marked  intellectuality. 
The  eyebrows  and  lashes  have  entirely  disap|)earcd;  the  lids  are 
closed  about  halfway,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  eyeballs  have  been 
removed  and  some  fabric  or  other  put  in  their  places  (fig.  .)).  From 
one  inner  canthus  to  the  other  the  distance  is  3.5  centimetei’s.  The 
frontal  prominences  are  low  and  the  nasal  bridge  broad  and  rounded. 

It  almost  appears  as  though  the  nose  had  been  cut  off  at  the  time 
this  ancient  personage  was  mummified,  or  possibly  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  disease.  In  any  event,  the  underlying  soft  parts  of 
the  structure  are  exposed,  and  the  subcircular  naiial  openings  face 
forward  ami  downward. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Egyptians,  when  embalming  tbeir  dead, 
removed  the  brain  through  the  nostrils  ‘‘by  means  of  a  bent  iron 
implement,  and  in  part  by  the  injection  of  drugs.”  (See  Louis 
Penicher,  ‘‘Traite  des  Fmbaumements,”  Paris,  Kibh.)  However, 
this  may  be,  the  nostrils  in  our  subject  open  very  freely  into  the 
brain  cavity,  while  the  vomerine  septum  has  not  ]>een  disturbed. 

A  slit-like  aperture  shows  the  mouth  partly  open,  ami  the  thin, 
drawn  lips  expose  the  two  upper  incisoi-s.  Such  other  teeth  as  may 
in  part  be  seen  are  delicate  and  small,  the  whole  having  more  the 
appearance  of  the  dental  armature  of  a  woman  than  that  of  a  man. 
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Kill.  5 (at  left).— SwiifH  lacr.  Sonu- of  t lit-  oriKinal  wraiipings  still  ailhore  to  the  face— a  piece  on  the  forehead  and  another  on  the  left  cheek  just  ladow  the  eye.  It  would 
aii|M-ur  that  the  eyeballs  ha<l  Ihs-ii  reniovtsl  and  the  orbit  fllltsi  with  some  material  resembliiiK  soft  tow.  Ki«i.  H  (at  right).— DiriKd  right  lateral  view  of  the  head  of 
the  Kgy|)tian  mummy  shown  in  figure  S.  On  the  forehead  and  elsewhere  there  are  a  few  signs  of  insect  attacks.  The  right  ear  has  N-en  broken  olT,  and  through 
some  ol  the  adjatent  mummifltsl  tissues  lM‘ing  lost  the  zygoma  is  evpo.sed  to  view 
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'PluMT  is  al)s()lutoly  no  evidence  of  hair  upon  the  face  anywhere, 
while  the  chin  is  rounded  and  moderately  prominent.  The  facial 
angle  of  ('hxjuet  measures  about  04°,  it  being  the  angle  between 
the  line  drawn  through  the  ophryon,  the  alveolar  point,  and  the 
auriculo-alveolar  line. 

Small  subcircular  perforations  are  indicative  of  some  sort  of  insect 
having  |M*rforated  the  mummified  integuments  of  the  scalp  and 
temples,  hut  not  of  tlie  face. 

As  the  ilried  muscular  structures  of  the  base  of  this  head,  together 
with  those  surrounding  tlie  five  cervical  vertehne,  completely  cover 
all  the  (*sseous  characters  occurring  beneath  them,  these  last  can 
not  he  observed  or  described. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  first  wrapping  covering 
the  head  of  this  individual  and  used  by  the  emhalmers  was  a  rather 
coarse  linen  fabric,  not  very  much  coarser,  however,  than  some 
grades  of  modern  linen.  Pieces  of  it  still  adhere  to  the  head,  as  on 
the  left  side  of  the  forehead;  beneath  the  left  mbit,  and  on  and 
posterior  to  the  left  ear.  It  is  of  a  pale  tan  color,  while  the  head  as 
a  whole  is  of  a  deep  Vandyke  brown.  The  specimen  weighs  exactly 

pounds  avoirdupois,  and  hears  the  museum  catalogue  Xo.  3525. 
'Fhe  maximum  circumference  of  the  specimen  measures  54.5  centi¬ 
meters,  and  the  intermalar  line  or  breadth  of  the  face  12  centimeters. 
In  a  proportionate  way  other  diameters  and  lines  may  readily  bf 
ohtaine*!  with  comparative  accuracy  from  the  accompanying  figures. 

There  is  considerable  literature  extant  on  the  methods  of  embalm¬ 
ing  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  various 
works,  as  Kawlinson’s  ‘MIerodotus”  (vol.  ii,  p.  141);  and  in  1705 
there  was  published  in  London  ‘‘  The  Art  of  Embalming,”  by  Thomas 
(Ireenhill.  As  early  as  1005  d’Blancard  described  the  process  in 
tile  Anatom'm  lirfonmta,  et  d(  Bahantnl'ione  mvn  meihodus.  (Lugd. 
Bat.).  Then,  in  London,  1S34,  Pettigrew  gave  us  his  “History  of 
Mummies,”  and  (launal,  four  years  later,  in  Paris,  his  “Traite 
d’Emhaumements.” 

Great  interest  has  been  evinced  in  all  that  pertains  in  any  way  to 
tliis  field  of  iiupiirv  of  recent  years,  more  especially  very  lately  on 
account  of  tlie  o|)ening  up  of  the  tomb  and  sarcopliagus  of  King 
Tut-ankh-amen  in  Egypt  -a  modern  sacrilege  too  outrageous  for 
words. 

A  last  word  on  mummies  appears  in  The  Evening  Star  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  for  February  21,  1924,  which  refers  to  the  making  of 
the  famous  “mummy  brown.”  This  writer  states  that  “it  is  true 
that  in  the  past  real  mummies  were  used  to  make  the  brown  pig¬ 
ment  known  as  “mummy  brown.”  Bones  and  other  parts  of  the 
mummy  were  grouml  up  together.  A  London  colorman  stated  that 
one  Egyptian  mummy  furnished  enough  material  to  satisfy  the 
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demands  of  his  customers  for  20  years.  This  pigment  was  used  as  I 
an  oil  paint  at  least  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.”  I 
The  literature  upon  this  subject  is  quite  extensive,  the  aim  being  I 
to  so  far  preserve  a  dead  body  that  it  would  not  putrify  or  be  attacked  I 
by  insects.  Xo  race  carried  this  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  I 
than  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  not  onlj’^  so  preserved  their  own 
dead,  but  extended  their  operations  to  include  numerous  animals  | 
which  w'cre  regarded  by  them  as  sacred,  such  as  their  crocodiles,  j 
cats,  and  the  lizards  known  as  ichneumons. 

The  origin  of  this  art  in  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  lack  ■ 
of  fuel  in  that  part  of  the  world,  thus  rendering  cremation  expen¬ 
sive  or  out  of  the  question  altogether.  Usually  it  was  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  bury  their  dead  on  account  of  the  frequent  inundations  of 
the  Nile;  while  on  the  other  hand,  to  deposit  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  in  open  sepulchers  w'ould  quickly  prove  a  most  unsanitary  | 
practice. 

There  are  still  those  among  us  who  utterly  discredit  these  reasons  | 
and  who  claim  that  the  embalming  of  the  dead  in  Egypt  was  a  I 
religious  rite  and  none  other,  and  rests  upon  either  a  sentimental  or  I 
superstitious  doctrine,  with  respect  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  I 

Prescott  has  pointed  out  foi  us  the  fact  that  the  early  races  of  Peru  I 
pursued  similar  ])ractic(*s,  and  that  they  did  so  was  entirely  referable 
to  their  notions  as  to  a  life  hereafter.  Many  refeiences  to  embalming 
the  dead  may  be  fouml  in  the  world’s  literature,  even  Herodotus  | 
(ii,  86),  gives  us  in  full  the  three  methods  that  were  employed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  most  expensive  one  cost  no  less  than  some 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings. 

A  writer  at  hand  slates  that  “the  intestines  having  been  drawn  out 
through  an  incision  in  the  left  side,  the  abdomen  was  cleansed  with 
palm-wine,  and  filled  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  materials,  and 
the  opening  was  sewed  up.  Subseipiently,  for  no  less  than  70  days, 
the  body  was  steeped  in  a  solution  of  natron  from  the  natron  lakes 
in  the  desert  of  Libyon  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  El  llegs,  natron  being  | 
a  neutral  carbonate  of  soda.” 

An  interesting  fact  is  given  us  by  Diodorus,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  aecount  of  the  treatment  of  the  one  employed  to  cut  into  the 
abdomen  foi  the  purpose  of  removing  the  intestiiu's.  The  Egyptians  I 
held  that  it  was  an  unforgivable  outrage  to  inflict  any  wound  on  the  i 
human  body,  or  to  do  the  same  a  violence,  so  no  sooner  was  the  afore-  I 
said  cutter  through  with  his  task  than  the  spectators  gathered  around  | 
him  commenced  to  abuse  him  to  the  limit,  heaping  curses  on  his  head, 
and  even  stoning  the  poor  man  to  death,  should  he  be  unable  to 
successfully  flee  and  thus  save  his  life. 
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History  goes  to  show  that  the  Egyptians  resorted  to  many  processes 
when  converting  their  dead  into  mummies.  In  some  the  materials 
used  and  the  suhsecpient  wrappings  employed  were  very  expensive, 
ami  only  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  rich  came  to  be  preserv'ed  through 
their  use.  The  poor  were  obliged  to  he  satisfied  with  much  cheaper 
methods  and  materials.  Asphalt  was  used  in  the  case  of  the  rich, 
and,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  wax.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bodies 
of  the  poor  were  for  70  days  simply  immersed  in  nation,  syrma*a 
being  primarily  used  to  rinse  out  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Molten  bitumen,  employed  as  a  hath,  w'as  likewise  in  use  at  one 
time  by  these  ancient  peoples,  while  sometimes  the  body  was  tanned 
in  a  certain  way  and  by  this  means  preservation  was  insured. 

“Occasionally,”  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  “the  viscera  after 
treatment  were  in  part  or  wholly  replaced  in  the  body,  together  with 
wax  figures  of  the  four  genii  of  Amenti”;  indeeil,  the  various  methods, 
materials,  rill's,  and  the  rest,  as.sociated  with  the  history  of  the  mum¬ 
mification  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  dead,  would  require  more  space  to 
adequately  describe  than  can  he  allotted  in  a  single  article.  Many 
books  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject  and  read  by  students  the 
world  over;  it  forms  a  very  lengthy  chapter  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  mummification  was  still  in  vogue  among  them  in  Saint 
Augustine’s  time,  when  “gahhara*”  was  the  term  used  for  mummies. 
It  is  (juite  possible,  should  the  art  ever  he  extensively  taken  up  in 
this  country,  that  through  the  use  of  modern  processes,  materials,  and 
skill,  mummies  might  be  prepared  that  could  be  kept  intact  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  w’hich  would  in  every  particular  outclass  any  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  succeeded  in  making.  However,  it  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted  that  the  practice  will  ever  come  into  vogue  among  us,  as  a 
mummy  carries  so  much  with  it  that  would  he  highly  repulsive  to  the 
modern  mind,  as  exemplified  in  the  higher  races  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  A  moment’s  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reiuler  will  convince 
bim  of  this.  Mummification  of  the  dead  seems  quite  conq)arahle 
with  all  that  is  associated  with  or  formed  a  part  of  the  cultural 
standards  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  while  in  these  days  cremation, 
as  it  should,  is  sure  to  supplant  all  other  methods  in  time. 
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AVKliY  happy  'mlcrnational  c'xainph^  of  iiUc'lh'ctual  intcr- 
chanjic  was  tiic  roccnl  visit  «»f  a  «listin<;uislic(l  jinnij)  of 
N!<*xican  intt'Ucctuals  to  tlu^  riiivcisity  t>f  'H'xas,  whciv. 
to  (pioto  Dr.  ('harli's  \V.  Ilackott,  associat(^  pnth'ssor  of 
Latin  Amorican  history,  “certainly  not  in  recent  years  liave  tliere 
l>een  visitors  wh(»  have  en'ated  a  l»ett<*r  impression  or  wh<»  w<*re  more 
eonlially  rec^eivial  than  Doctor  Vaseoneelos  ami  his  distinjiuished 
party.”  In  additimi  to  Doctor  Vaseoneelos,  who  is  S(>eretarv  of 
Public  Instruction  under  the  ()hre};<*n  administration,  the  party  was 
composed  of  Prof.  Mois(‘s  Siienz,  director  of  the  summer  scIhm)!  for 
foreifjners  of  the  National  I’nivei’sity ;  Professor  Peralta,  of  the 
department  of  physical  instrueti«)n  of  the  National  University; 
Sr.  Martinez  (Vhallos,  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction; 
Sr.  Andres  La"una,  «»f  the  Austin  tlaily  E!  f’n'n'nsal:  and  Sefior  liaz, 
of  the  Mexican  Department  of  State. 

The  visitinj;  delcfiation  arrived  the  morninj;  (»f  May  2S.  After 
a  luncheon  at  the  Inune  of  Dr.  Max  I  landman,  professor  of  soeiolof^y. 
Tniversity  of  Texas,  and  an  automobile  drive  throujih  the  city  of 
.\ustin,  followed  by  a  hufl’et  supper  at  the  home  of  lion.  Dave  Harrell, 
which  was  attended  by  the  (lovernor  of  Texas  and  other  distinj'uished 
oflieials,  Doctor  Vaseoneelos  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  faculty 
and  student  body  of  the  university  the  text  of  which  is  ap|)(‘nd(‘d  — 
followed  by  an  informal  public  reception. 

The  next  day  a  luncheon  was  given  t)n  the  roof  garden  of  the 
Stephen  F.  Austin  Hotel  in  honor  of  Doet(»r  Vaseoneelos.  Aim*ng 
those  present,  in  addition  to  the  Mexican  delegation,  were  Acting 
(lovernor  Davidson;  Mrs.  Patrick  M.  Neff,  wife  of  (lovernor  Neff; 
President  W.  S.  Sutton,  of  the  University;  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Marts;  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Staples; 
Mayor  Yett;  various  memlx'rs  t)f  the  State  supreme  court,  the  court 
of  civil  appeals,  and  court  of  criminal  appeals;  and  enough  other 
university  and  town  people  and  staff  oflieials  to  make  a  total  (tf 

•The  liafa  for  the  follnwinic  iiecoiint,  toKcUier  with  the  Knttlish  version  of  Or.  Viiseonc“los'  lolilri'ss, 
ore  due  to  the  eoiirtesy  of  Or.  Charles  W.  Ilaekidt,  of  the  I'niversily  of  Texas. 
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Doctor  Ilackctt  served  as  toastmaster,  after-luncheon  talks  being 
given  by  Acting  tlovernor  Davidson,  Acting  President  Sutton, 
Superintendent  Marrs,  Prof.  Max  Handinan,  and  Doctor  Vasconeelos. 

At  10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  May  29,  Professor  Siienz  lectured 
to  250  junior  and  senior  students  of  Spanish  at  the  university.  That 
evening  at  4.30  be  lectured  to  the  Austin  Branch  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish.  At  8.30  that  evening  a  iilm, 
depicting  “  Mexican  Life  ami  Education,  ”  the  property  of  the 
Mexican  Ministry  of  Etlucation,  was  presented,  preceded  by  a  short 
lecture  by  Professor  Peralta.  A  large  lawn  smoker  on  the  hospitable 
lawns  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Ilackett’s  residence  followed,  which  was 
attended  by  about  75  members  of  the  faculty.  Doctor  Ilackett,  it 
should  be  added,  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  had  in 
charge  the  entertainment  of  the  distinguished  Mexican  educator  and 
the  members  of  his  party. 

The  visitors  arrived  in  a  private  car,  anti  after  leaving  Austin  went 
on  to  Galveston  anti  San  Antt)nio  before  returning  to  Mexico. 

.St)ME  WAYS  WHICH  MAKE  FOR  UETTER  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN 
LATIN  AMERICANS  AND  AXGU)SAXONS 

By  Dh.  Jose  Vasco.ncelos,  Mininter  of  Public  Instruction,  Mexico 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  atldress  the  students  and  faculty 
f)f  this  friendly  I’niversity  of  Texas;  the  first  university  of  America 
that  temleretl  free  scht)larships  to  the  students  of  Mexico,  also 
among  the  first  tt>  semi  its  prt>fesst)rs  to  live  ami  study  among  the 
Mexican  teachers  and  scholars. 

Our  students  who  have  come  here  to  take  advantage  of  your 
fellowships  have  told  us  of  the  cordial  greeting,  of  the  kind  and 
attentive  daily  treatment  they  were  here  accoriled.  Talking  with 
several  of  them  1  have  discovered  that  young  men  learn  here, 
not  oidy  the  regular  subjects  of  a  curriculum,  but  even  more,  they 
h'arn  to  love  this  university,  to  love  it  with  a  devotion  that  is  not 
due  to  mere  gratitude  for  the  knowledge  freely  received,  but  also 
and  principally  due  to  the  sincere,  loyal  affection  given  them  by 
their  fellow  students,  due  also  to  the  kind,  earnest  teachings  of  the 
professors  of  this  institution.  All  of  y«ui  in  this  manner  have  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  in  Mexico  that  you  possess  the  strength  of  lov'e,  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  and  with  it  the  secret  of  the  true,  wi.se  teacher, 
which  is  to  win  not  only  the  mind  but  also  the  heart  of  the  pupil. 

We  hav«*  also  ha<l  the  priviU'ge  of  receiving  as  hosts  in  Mexico 
(’ity,  kind,  clever,  brilliant  emissaries  of  this  faculty.  How  could 
I  aj)j)ear  in  these  surroundings  without  remembering  the  wise 
demeanor,  the  noble  thought  of  your  ex-rector,  our  mutual  friend 
Doctor  Vinson  f  How  coidd  1  foi’get  the  brilliant  mind,  the  broad 
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mastpriy  flioufiht  of  Professor  Ilandinan,  or  the  {jeiiial  comradoship 
and  clear  intellijjenee  of  Professor  Ilaekett^ 

Ladies  and  };entlemen  of  this  university,  we  are  hound  to  feel  a 
little  at  home  in  your  premises.  We  do  not  know  enough  about 
you,  hut  we  wish  to  learn  more.  We  come  to  you  open-hearted, 
and  as  if  entering  a  new  sort  of  temple,  a  temple  of  that  future  in 
which  humanity  will  he<-ome  one  and  the  same  family.  [ 

We  feel  like  the  pioneers  of  a  better,  ha|)pier  world,  in  which  i 
<*arnest  endeavor  for  truth  and  warm  bonds  of  .sympathy  shall  ^ 
finally  unite  us  all  in  the  beauty  and  love  of  God.  Soul  differences 
may  subsist  as  so  many  resources  of  hidiig,  rc'sources  for  the  search 
of  truth  and  the  incnatst*  of  life;  hut  political  and  material  differ¬ 
ences  are  Ixuirul  to  diminish.  Social  privilege  has  alrea<ly  been 
banished  in  free  .\merica:  economic  harriei-s  are  being  torn  d()wn  ! 
by  progress  the  W(U-ld  over.  Kven  languages,  those  unhappy  harriers 
of  the  soul,  will  have  t()  disappear,  not  by  the  use  of  a  common  artificial 
tongue  like  the  unsu<-cessful  Esperanto,  hut  by  a  certain  .selection  i 
among  words,  a  painstaking  selection  in  which  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  ap|)ropriate  will  combine  to  form  that  univei>ial  Ian-  | 
guage,  of  which  even  now  we  have  a  few  examples  in  words  that  are 
almost  international,  such  as  “hotel,”  “eluh,”  “vista,”  and  so  many 
()theis.  Thus,  simplicity,  uniformity  of  pronunciation,  and  musical  | 
rhythm  will  finally  predominate. 

In  all  creation  the  law  of  growth  is  constantly  making  headway. 
Human  society  could  not  he  an  exception.  The  tribe  has  grown 
into  the  state,  tin*  stati*  has  become  a  nation,  and  nations  are  actually 
(nitgrowing  thems«*lves  into  federations  of  kindred  people,  like  the 
English-s|)(*aking  federation  whos»*  bonds  were  drawn  closer,  during 
the  recent  World  War,  (»r  like  the  Latin-.Vmerican  federation  which  is 
awakening  now  to  its  mis.sion  in  the  world  of  the  immediate  future. 

Growth  is  the  law  of  life;  hut  modern  nations  undergo  a  kind  of 
growth  which  was  unknown  or  hardly  known  to  the  older,  probably 
inferior,  types  of  civilization.  MiKlern  nations  have  (H*a.sed  to  think 
that  the  struggle  for  the  soil  is  the  main  instrument  of  aggrandizement. 
Modern  civilization  has  come  to  realize  that  aggrandizement  by  the 
soul  is  broader  in  scope  and  richer  in  wi'alth.  Spiritual  growth  brings 
no  sorrow  and  it  increases  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  all 
human  beings.  The  success  of  a  single  human  soul  increases  the 
pow«*r  of  all  mankind.  Soul  w«‘alth  becomes  larger  the  more  we 
use  it.  It  is  not  like  money  that  can  1m*  spent  and  lost.  It  is  like  a 
joyous  dawn  that  heconu*s  brighter  the  more  eyes  tlH*re  are  to  see  I 
it.  It  is  like  the  music  of  angel  hells — when  it  rings,  <*ven  the 
st(»n<*s  s<*em  to  aeijuire  consci<*nce,  ami  tremble. 

Tin*  law  of  growth  is  ov(*rninning  our  time.  The  whole  world 
is  working  log(*th<*r  in  the  e(»mmon  purpos<*  of  incn*asing  w<*alth  and 
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kiiDwlt'iljjp.  Jluniiuiity  is  bocoininj'  an  organized  whole.  This  has 
iK‘V(‘r  liapixTied  before.  In  the  past  we  find  brilliant  civilizations 
like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  outside,  a  series  of  peoples  that  were 
classed  as  barbarians,  not  only  because  they  had  not  assimilated  the 
Greek  eulturt'  but  mainly  because  they  were  so  different  and  lived 
so  apart  that  they  could  not  combine  to  increase  progress.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Hindus  developed  great  civilizations  in  the  same 
centuri<*s  without  even  knowing  each  other.  The  Romans  enlarge<l 
the  old  world,  but  they  were  practically  unaware  of  Asia,  as  they 
were,  absolutely,  of  the  important  civilizations  of  the  American 
Continent.  Givilization  was  then  a  local,  a  racial  phenomenon;  it 
was  Hindu,  it  was  Greek,  it  was  Roman. 

In  modern  times  we  can  not  say  that  civilization  has  b<*en  lOnglish, 
or  Fn-nch,  or  Italian;  it  has  been  all  that,  as  well  as  Spanish,  and 
(ierman,  and  Russian;  it  has  Ixaui  Kuropean.  A  larger  experiment 
than  that  of  the  old  Ifoman  Kmpire,  it  overflowed  and  created  this 
s<‘cond  era  of  Kuropeanism  of  which  we  of  the  new  world  are  tin* 
inheritors  and  continuatoiM.  But  Asia  still  remained  isolated.  Then 
the  Portuguese,  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  English  went 
over  to  awaken  Asia,  and  there  are  now  nations  like  .lapan  and  India 
that  contribute  in  invention,  in  work,  and  in  thought  to  the  shaping 
of  the  present  world  more  than  many  nations  of  European  origin. 
One  can  say  that  there  are  practically  no  barbarians  in  the  present 
(lay.  There  are  still  some  savage's,  but  there  an*  no  barbarians, 
('ivilization  has  become  a  univei'sal  fact.  It  (tutgrew  the  trilx*,  it 
(aitgrew  the  nation  and  the  empire.  Now  it  embraces  the  world. 
We  ((light  n((t  to  be  alarmed  tlierefore  when  we  n'ad  about  the 
decadence  and  the  failure  of  Europi'an  or  occidental  civilization.  The 
similarities  that  Spengler  claims  to  find  between  the  end  of  the  ancient 
('lupin's  and  tlu*  present  status  of  occidental  culture  are  not  real,  and 
are  but  tlu*  dismal  fears  ((f  a  confused  mind.  Should  one  nation  or  a 
frrmip  ((f  nations  go  down  in  history,  that  would  not  mean  anything 
similar  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  would  only 
mean  the  temporary  exhaustion  of  a  certain  group  of  beings,  and  the 
appearance  of  younger  and  stronger  elements  to  continue  the  same 
universally  organized  struggle  to  compier  nature  for  the  benefit  of  life. 
Nothing  can  take  us  back  to  loneliness,  ('ivilization  has  grown  to 
lx*  universal.  It  is  no  longer  occidental  or  oriental.  East  and  west 
are  hecoming  a  common  infinite  wealth  in  the  joyful  comprehension 
(»f  many  souls.  In  spite  of  Kipling,  the  great  poet,  east  and  west  have 
already  met.  It  is  only  the  selfish  and  the  prejudiced  who  do  not 
want  to  bear  witness  to  this  daily  increase  of  the  ford's  that 
strengthen  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

Material  interests  stand  in  the  way,  it  is  true.  It  is  poverty  and 
lack  of  ('ducat ion  on  one  side  and  greed  and  worldly  ambition  on  the 
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other  that  bring  about  conflict  and  hate.  Tlie  human  soul  is 
naturally  inclined  to  vibrate  in  sympathy  in  the  presence  of  another 
human  being,  even  in  the  presence  of  animals,  plants,  and  stones; 
but  strife  arises  as  soon  as  the  appetites  rule.  Hunger  pushes  the 
wolf  against  the  lamb;  greed  and  ambition  put  swords  and  guns  in 
the  hands  of  men.  The  soul  hides  when  brutal  needs  appear  on  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.  Solve  fairly  the  problem  of  the  physical 
need,  and  the  soul  will  promptly  emerge  from  its  dark  animal 
wrapping.  The  soul  will  then  look  upon  everything  in  joyous 
amazement!  Brief,  happy  moments  when  we  forget  anguish,  feel  at 
peace  with  the  world,  and  drink  of  its  beauty  thrilled  and  enraptured! 

In  all  times  the  problem  of  religion  has  been  to  liberate  the  soul. 
Two  opposing  systems  have  always  been  advocated  by  the  ilifferent 
religions  and  philosophical  schools;  two  ways,  we  might  say,  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  body;  one  is  to  satisfy  its  needs,  the  other  is  to  suppress 
them.  Epicureans,  Buddhists,  Mussulmans  have  advocated  pleasure 
in  one  way  or  another  as  a  means  of  attaining  bliss  or  at  least  of 
satiating  the  body  in  order  to  free  the  soul.  CJhristian  ascetics, 
gymnosophists,  Thebaidans,  Puritans,  have  advocated  abstinence. 
Present  modern  soideties  distinguish  themselves  from  the  old  type 
of  civilization  in  the  fact  that  they  want  to  see  not  only  the  privi¬ 
leged,  the  saint,  in  a  position  where  he  can  choose,  we  might  say, 
his  way  to  salvation,  but  also  every  man.  We  wish  to  see  all  men 
saved  socially  and  morally.  Liberation  of  the  musses  is  the  cry  of 
modern  times.  Full  liberation,  both  economical  and  spiritual. 
Some  narrow-mimled,  materially  inclined  writers  of  sociology  have 
tried  to  eliminate  the  relighms,  the  spiritual  factor,  from  social  life. 
This  is  my  main  ol>jection  to  Darwinism,  Marxism,  and  modern 
lAMiinism.  These  systems  of  thought  have  been  unable  to  grasp 
the  human  problem  as  a  whole.  Their  whole  thesis  is  upset  if  we 
ask  what  they  are  going  to  advise  the  masses  to  do  after  food  and 
comfort  are  obtaimal.  In  that  very  moment  the  religious  problem 
reappeal's  bright  and  overwhelming. 

Our  period  of  civilization  is  a  decisive  one  in  history,  precisely 
because  it  is  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  every  human  being  to  get 
food  and  shelter  more  easily  than  bef(»re;  but  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
this  progress  is  to  allow  everyone  t(»  get  leisure  in  order  to  develop 
the  soul.  'I'o  progress  in  pleasure*  or  in  abstinence  as  everyone  may 
see  fit,  but  always  provided  everyeme  has  tlu^  possibility  of  choosing 
his  own  way. 

The  old  e<‘onomic  world  did  not  allow  the  serf,  the  toiler,  to  make 
any  choice  in  life;  it  was  only  the  privileged  few  who  could  get  time 
to  think.  Culture  was  a  luxury.  At  present  we  want  to  s<*e  every 
man  in  a  position  to  think,  philo.sophizt*  and  practice  religion.  To 
dt>  this  is  the  intrinsic  natural  right  of  every  human  being.  When 
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organizi'd  religion,  in  alliance  with  the  powerful  of  the  world,  attains 
submission  and  salvation  through  sacrifice  in  hard,  cruel,  selfish 
toil,  religion  has  become  the  instrument  of  Ariman,  the  god  of 
wrong.  In  doing  so  it  has  been  condemning  the  souls,  not  only 
the  bodies  of  the  exploited.  In  the  modern  world  slavery  is  still 
the  natural  condition  of  the  majority  of  men.  The  Chinese  coolie, 
the  Hindu  peasant,  the  peon  of  Latin  America,  the  toilers  in  many 
industries  of  these  United  States  and  of  Europe:  all  those  that  are 
forced  to  put  a  hundred  and  one  per  cent,  or  even  an  eighty  per  cent, 
of  their  life’s  energy  simply  to  achieve  food  and  shelter  are  slaves, 
no  matter  how  they  may  be  called  in  the  different  languages.  They 
are  slaves  even  if  they  happen  to  have  bank  accounts;  they  are  slaves 
because  a  slave  is  not  only  the  man  who  has  a  master  but  also  he 
who  lacks  leisure  to  care  for  his  soul.  Slaves  of  their  own  greed  if 
they  are  wealthy,  doing  nothing  but  work  for  work’s  sake,  or  slaves 
of  a  bad  social  organization.  In  fact,  we  very  little  realize  that  in 
many  instances  modern  societies  are  harder  on  the  soul  than  the 
older  civilizations.  Modern  societies  for  example  do  not  allow  any¬ 
one  to  escape  from  the  servitude  of  work  except  the  rich.  Beggary 
has  become  a  crime.  In  the  old  days  it  was  a  virtue.  The  objection 
to  this  would  not  be  so  strong  if  our  modern  artificial  industries 
did  not  impose  on  us  so  many  superfluous  needs  that  we  have  to 
pay  for  by  sacrificing  the  soul  to  the  bodj',  in  the  form  of  long  hours 
of  selfish  money-making  toil.  In  a  real  civilization  a  modest,  clean 
life  should  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  only  very  few  hours  of 
the  socially  organized  sort  of  work.  At  present  practically  nobody 
is  allow'cd  to  go  naked  and  free  fnun  one  end  of  the  w'orld  to  the 
other;  the  police  would  interfere.  Yet  the  other  kind  of  idling,  the 
useless  idling  of  the  satisfied,  is  not  oidy  allowed  but  held  in  esteem. 
But  1  do  not  take  this  last  situation  tragically;  1  believe  it  shows  a 
tendency — the  tendency  of  human  nature  toward  the  second 
of  the  two  scdutions  1  was  mentioning  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
The  present-day  world  chooses  the  solution  of  happiness  and  plenty 
as  opposed  to  the  old  ascetic  sorrowful  wav  of  liberation  from  life. 
Thi  s  would  mean  that,  although  at  present  it  is  an  outrage  to  allow 
the  rich  to  go  practically  idle  while  others  toil  until  they  lose 
their  very  souls,  the  purpose  of  social  development  is  to  allow 
every  man  to  become  more  or  less  idle  and  free  from  care  so  that  he 
may  use  brain  ami  heart  in  intellectual  and  esthetic  joy.  (’ivilization 
has  to  advance  a  lot  before  we  can  do  this  without  going  back  to 
savagery  through  laziness  and  misconduct. 

Xeverthele.ss,  the.  object  of  life  is  to  attain  freedom  through  joy 
and  beauty.  Life  is  joy.  If  we  struggle  ami  toil  it  is  <*nly  to  achieve 
bliss.  W<»rk  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  The  stupid  work  to  accumulate 
wealth;  the  cruel  work  in  order  to  accumulate  power.  But  the 
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sanctity  «»f  w(»rk  sliould  lu*  rccstahlislicd.  Work  is  lu'ccssarv  Uccausc 
only  a  few  have  succeeded  in  winninj;  leisure  for  the  life  of  the  s(tul. 
There  are  men,  we  know,  who  find  pleasure  only  in  the  toils  of  bus¬ 
iness  and  material  afjgjrandizement.  They  should  he  allowed  to  work 
as  much  as  they  please,  provided  they  do  not  injure  others  with  pirate 
activities  that  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  work.  Such  men, 
natural  horn  laborers,  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  the  masters- 
They  should  remain  where  the  old  Hindu  classed  them,  amonj;  tin-  non- 
<-<»mniandin}',  nonrulin"  caste  of  toilers  and  merchants.  They  are  use¬ 
ful  to  the  community  provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  draw  everybody 
into  the  mad  strujjfile  for  more  money  and  more  materially  devoted 
effort.  As  captains  of  industry,  they'  should  he  honored,  hut  their 
surplus  should  he  devoted  to  social  enterprise,  not  to  individual 
afifjrandizement.  They  shouhl  he  made  to  work  for  the  conunon  <;ood 
and  then  honored  as  heroes,  lint  only  after  they'  have  ceased  to 
strive  for  mere  selfish  {jain. 

We  must  all  work  because  millions  and  millions  of  our  fellow  hciiip< 
are  sacrificiuf;  their  souls  in  hard  overwhelming  labor  in  order  to  feed 
and  support  a  too-numerous  species.  We  must  endeavor  to  increase 
wealth  so  that  all  mankind  mav  become  free  to  devote  itself  to  the 
development  ()f  soul  and  the  realization  of  heautv.  lie  that  dot's 
not  work  is  an  enemy  of  the  soul,  it  is  true;  hut  he  who  accumulates 
and  uses  wealth  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  happiness  (tf  his  fellow  hein};s  is  j 
not  only  a  hardened  enemy  of  the  soul  hut  also  an  enemy  of  society.  | 

'Phis  is  fundamentally'  what  we  mean  when  we  in  Mexico  speak  | 
about  the  ati’ocities  of  capital.  We  have  not  been  a  nation;  we  have 
been  a  colony,  first  of  the  Spanish  con(|ueroi‘s,  and  now  of  the 
wealthy'  local  and  foreign  exploitei-s.  We  know  that  our  land 
must  he  worked,  we  know  that  our  minds  must  he  trained,  hut  we 
want  our  riches  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  not  for  the  pleasure  (d  a  little  }jroup  of  men.  We  struf'j'le 
for  a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth  and  for  a  more  humane  treatment  (»f 
the  Indian  and  the  cmnnu)n  t<tiler.  We  wish  to  nationalize  natural 
resources  in  order  to  keep  them  useful  for  the  manv.  We  think  there  T 
should  h(‘  a  limit  to  land  luddinj's,  that  there  shouhl  h<‘  a  limit  imposed 
by  law  to  the  owninfj  and  disposinf;  of  wealth  by  indivi«luals.  We 
undertake  the  cuttiiif;  of  the  wolf’s  claws  in  ourselves  before  we 
ahead  with  ideals  and  profjress.  We  impose  the  ei<jht-hour  law 
because  thus  the  toiler  shall  he  able  to  awaken  his  soul.  We  believe 
in  the  ecjuality'  of  men,  of  races,  and  of  peoples.  We  believe  everyone 
has  a  ri{»ht  to  happiness  and  a  chance  of  salvation.  Ainon*'  us  some 
call  themselves  liberals,  others  call  themselves  socialists,  or  lahorites, 
or  afjrarians,  and  even  communists  and  reds,  hut  w'e  all  have  the  com¬ 
mon  deep  conviction  that  every  human  life  ouf'ht  t(»  he  nuide  happier 
and  every  soul  ouf'ht  to  he  saved. 
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As  In  the  best  way  out  of  tlu*  tanjjle,  as  to  the  best  way  of  arriviiii; 
ra|)i<lly  at  this  mass  salvation,  it  is  you,  the  university  men  of  the  world, 
who  should  a<lvise;  it  is  to  the  thinkers,  savants,  workers,  projjressives, 
that  we  look.  Provided  we  are  sineere,  we  shall  he  heard  hy  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We  have  eommitted,  we  are  committing,  serious  mistakes.  The 
whole  world  is  making  mistakes  and  correcting  them  and  constantly 
balancing  this  dark,  pndracted  struggle.  But  it  is  our  <luty  to  help, 
and  the  help  should  he  accorded  not  to  our  most  beloved  hut  to  the 
most  needy.  Progress  is  a  sort  of  crusade  for  the  salvatitm  of  men. 
But  let  us  not  he  hypocrites;  let  us  tiot  speak  of  freedom  when  we  have 
not  been  able  to  free  ourselves  from  the  despotism  of  greed. 

Money  and  wealth  should  he  created  and  protected  hut  only  to  he 
used  for  the  service  of  the  people,  for  the  service  of  mankind,  not  for 
the  destruction,  not  for  the  humiliation,  of  mankind.  We  believe  i 
that  a  proper  solution  of  the  economical  problem  is  the  most  vital] 
business  in  the  present  state  of  civilization.  We  believe  the  worhl 
can  not  carry  on  if  social  problems  are  not  solved  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity  and  the  higher  interest  of  the 
soul.  The  endeavor  to  attain  this  sort  of  progress  through  blunders, 
violenee,  and  hopes  is,  in  short,  the  essence  of  the  Mexican  revolution. 

This  will  explain  to  you  at  the  same  time  why  we  are  not,  why  we 
can  not  he,  race  haters  or  racially  prejudiced  in  our  generation  in 
.Mexico.  If  we  work  for  humanity  and  the  soul,  how  can  we  hold 
jK'tty  grievances,  narrow  prejudices,  against  any  race  or  nation  ^ 
How  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  all  men  to-day  who  toil  for  human¬ 
ity  are  linked  and  hound  in  their  souls  above  all  harriers  of  nation¬ 
ality  and  language,  in  the  common  universal  struggle  for  truth, 
comfort,  and  beauty^  'Phe  oppressed  majorities  of  all  countries 
must  come  together,  not  for  revenge  and  destruction,  hut  to  begin 
the  campaign  for  the  freedom  of  all.  No  more  blind  hates,  no  more 
race  prejudice,  no  more  elass  bitterness,  no  more  enmity  among  men. 
Hate  oidy  against  unfair  organizations,  against  the  forces  that 
make  life  unhappy  through  the  humiliation  of  the  body  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  soul. 

In  the  hands  of  you,  Texans,  we  deliver  our  message  of  love  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  the  noble  souls  (*f  .Vmerica.  It  is  the  message  of  a  people 
who  have  their  own  traditions,  their  own  type  of  civilization,  their 
own  personality,  and  who  struggle  for  a  free,  independent,  happy 
future.  It  comes  from  a  people  who  love  life,  hut  who  love  inde¬ 
pendence  even  more;  from  people  who  are  struggling  to  comjuer,  not 
only  political,  hut  also  economical  freedom.  We  would  not  deserve 
the  friendship  of  the  free  of  America  if  we  were  otherw'ise. 

With  the  good,  democratic,  honest  rules  of  government  of  this 
country  we  are  traditionally  allied.  Kven  more  so,  to-day,  when 
nations  have  become  intimately  relaletl  in  wealth  and  purpose  and 
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when  the  enemies  of  free  luiinan  souls  are  eominon  imperialism  of  . 
power,  {jreed  of  wealth,  despotism  of  eruelty.  Sueh  are  the  eommon  I 
enemies  of  the  smaller  nations  and  also  the  enemies  of  the  citizens  I 
of  the  Ignited  States,  the  larger  Nation.  They*  art'  dangerous  to  * 
all  because  imperialism  has  been  the  enemy  of  progress  and  liberty 
from  the  days  of  Alexander  of  (Ireece  and  (’aesar  of  Koine  to 
the  jiresent  tlay’.  Imperialism  ahvays  hec(*mes  oppressiy'e  at  home 
before  oppressing  abroad.  And  the  growth  of  knowledge,  the 
splendor  of  thought,  the  expansion  of  real  culture,  stops  as  soon 
as  a  nation  uses  its  pow'er  and  vision  to  enslave  or  exploit  its 
fellow  beings.  The  misfortune  of  the  oppressed  reflects  its  shadow 
on  the  face  and  the  soul  of  the  oppressor.  This  is  why  the 
majority,  the  vast  majority',  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great 
prosperous,  yvell-meaning  country  yvish  to  see  their  banner  true  to 
its  original  purpose  of  freedom  and  love;  the  freedom  that  could  not 
he  found  in  the  old  yvorld;  the  brotherly  love  that  created  the  Union;  j 
the  world  love  that  carries  in  the  present  day  so  many  of  your 
citizens  and  so  much  of  your  yvealth  to  serve  yvhenever  there  is  a 
world  calamity,  and  to  help  wherever  human  souls  clamor  for  help.  ■ 
Kind,  intelligent,  millions  of  souls  of  noble  America,  yve  Mexicans  are  I 
very  feyv  and  ill-arnu'd,  hut  yve  are  yvith  you  in  the  fight  for  liberty  I 
and  truth!  If  you  hear  of  hate  and  sorroyv  south  of  your  Nation,  I 
you  can  still  safely'  affirm  that  the  smile  of  yvelcome  is  always  I 
ready  for  the  kind  and  the  just.  You  can  believe  that  there  is  no  ill  | 
purpose  in  the  heart  of  any'  of  us.  From  one  end  to  the  other  we 
are  seeking  friendship  and  love.  We  are  becoming  one  yvith  all  Latin  I 
America,  hut  this  coming  together  of  peojiles  is  tike  the  groyvth  of  I 
the  state  into  the  nation;  it  is  the  overiloyv  of  the  nation  into  the  t 
broader  scope  of  the  race.  It  is  a  sailing  into  the  ocean  of  a  coin-  | 
mon  language  in  onh'r  to  shape  and  organizt*  yvhat  yve  call  a  race,  1 
or  rather  a  type,  of  civilization.  The  union  yve  seek  is  not  aimed  at 
selfish  pcditical  amt  international  purposes.  We  yvish  to  enlarge 
patriotism,  taking  the  love  of  country  as  a  basis  for  the  loftier 
love  of  kinship.  We  preach  l(»yalty  to  a  certain  emotional  concep¬ 
tion  of  life.  We  know  that  jiresent  nations  have  been  shaped  by 
g(H)graphical  conditi«»ns  and  yvar;  yve  claim  this  t(»  he  a  material¬ 
istic  arrangement  that  no  free  soul  can  accept  as  final.  We 
realize  that  such  nations  have  organizi'd  themselves  according  to 
material  advantages  as  recognized  and  ordered  by  the  mind.  This  j 
intellectualistic  arrangement  pleases  the  poyvt'rful  and  fattens  the 
victor,  hut  lacks  the  assent  «»f  the  soul.  There  is  hoyvever,  a  third  t 
manner  of  organizing  p(H)ples,  a  manner  yve  have  called  the  ethical 
as  opposed  tt)  the  materialistic  and  the  intellectualistic  manners  of 
organization,  a  third  yvay  in  yvliich  emotion  and  beauty'  will  rule  P 
among  free,  intelligent  s«tuts.  Love,  sympathy,  and  taste  yvill  then  f 
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be  as  stroll};  as  laws.  Personal  allinities  will  then  become  inevitable; 
similar  races  and  lan};ua};es  will  become  closer  in  order  to  evolve 
pw’uliar  types  of  tbou};ht  and  sentiment.  And  no  nation  will  want 
to  subdue  another  because  neither  will  wish  to  make  civilization 
one-sided  by  absorbiii};  the  other.  Far  from  that,  everybody  will 
understand  the  advanta};es  of  a  many-sided  expression  of  life.  For 
this  we  strive;  this  is  the  meanin};  of  Ibero-Ainericanism.  But  such 
bliss  will  not  come  until  all  conflicts  of  interest  are  submerged  in 
abundance,  justice,  and  love.  The  whole  world  is  like  a  marvelous 
paradise  to  him  who  loves.  Paradise  has  never  been  found  in  the 
past,  hut  it  may  he  built  in  the  future.  We  are  far  from  it,  hut  the 
uplifting  work  should  he  begun.  To  the  south  there  are  limitations — 
the  limitation  of  language,  the  limitation  of  blood,  the  limitation  of 
conflicting  interests — hut  remember  that  all  these  harriers  to  the 
human  soul  have  never  been  torn  down  hut  rather  built  up  by  war, 
treachery,  and  scorn.  Kememher  that  love,  human,  brotherly  love, 
is  the  only  destroyer  of  geograjihic  limits  and  hatred.  “Love,  the 
liberator  and  creator!"  “Love,  the  founder  of  a  life  that  will  take  its 
rhythm  and  its  laws  from  the  splendors  of  nature  and  from  the  dance 
of  the  stars  in  heaven!" 
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By  Heitor  Lazo 

>SiH‘cial  Agent,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

WHY  “Free  ports?"  Why  this  agitation  about  free  ports 
of  transshipment  only  some  1,500  miles  north  of  the 
Panama  Canal?  Is  this  10-year-old  canal  already 
insufficient  ? 

Let  us  consider  that  prior  to  1914,  trans-isthmian  shipping  was 
but  a  dreamed-of  hope;  that  for  the  first  three  years  after  comple¬ 
tion,  that  is,  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  the  average  annual 
tonnage  transported  through  the  canal  was  about  5,000,000  tons; 
that  for  the  ensuing  three-year  period,  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  this 
average  rose  to  about  7,25f),000  tons;  that  during  1920  and  1921 
approximately  11,000,000  tons  of  cargo  passed  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other  through  the  Panama  Canal,  ’this  tonnage  jumping  to 
13,710,556  tons  in  1922,  and  to  the  almost  unbelievable  total  of 
106S45— 24t— Bull.  8 - 3 
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2o,l()0,544  tons  durinj;  1923.  How  long  before  eapaeity  is  reached 
at  this  ratef  How  long  before  another  interoceanie  route  becomes  an 
essential  adjunct,  demanded  by  the  world’s  ever-growing  commerce? 

No  great  amount  of  imagination  is  re<|uired  to  visualize  the  day, 
not  far  distant,  when  traflic  will  be  turned  away  at  (Vistobal  or 
Balboa;  when  an  impatient  world  will  demand  passage  at  some  other 
convenient  point;  it  is  just  precisely  in  anticipation  of  this  da\’  that 
Mexico  is  declaring  four  free  ports,  three  of  which  are  on  the 
|)ictures(iue,  immensely  wealthy,  historical  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

This  isthmus  is  probably  the  narrowest  stretch  of  land  north  of 
Panama.  Here  the  two  great  oceans  approach  to  within  little  more 


C’fMjrtosy  of  Mexican  Free 
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than  100  miles  of  each  other.  Here  the  mountains,  which  reach  a 
height  of  over  18,000  feet  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  (Orizaba, 
18,240  feet,  Ixtaccihuatl,  1.5,082;  Popocatepetl,  17,520  feet)  taper 
down  to  ambling  slopes,  the  highest  of  which  does  not  reach  400 
feet.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  restrictive  policy  of  Spanish  rulers  in 
the  golden  age  of  Spanish  colonial  days,  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
might  to-day  be  the  world’s  busiest  trade  short  cut.  But  in  those 
days  Acapulco  received  the  proud  galleons  from  the  far  Pacific;  and 
Vera  (Vuz,  after  a  relay  overland,  sent  other  and  still  prouder  silver¬ 
laden  ships  to  the  mother  land.  And  all  this  while  Tehuantepec 
remained  a  trackless  jungle. 
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PhotoKrftph  by  Archpr's  Art  Shop 

lU'KKTO  MKXK'O 

This  [Mirl  is  t‘i|ui|i|N'<t  with  1«  eltflric  (Tunes,  adcciiiiile  warehouses,  a  eoniplele  series  of  tracks,  roundhou.se, 
and  el('etrie-|M>wer  plant 

tlu*  title  of  Manillas  del  Valle  de  Oaxaea — Mar(|uis  of  the  Valley  of 
Oaxaca.  'Fhe  Mar(|nesadas,  as  the  land  "rants  ultimately  came  to 
bt*  known,  were  until  a  few  years  a"o  still  in  the  hands  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  (’ortez.  And  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  cattle  there  are  still 
branded  with  the  cross  of  Santiago,  patron  saint  of  Spain,  used  since 
the  time  of  the  eon(|uest. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  day  the  history  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  is  a  succession  of  attempts  to  build  an  interoceanic 


Thiit  not  all  colonial  hidalgos  were  shortsighted  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  (’ortez,  on  his  memorable  trip  of  1524,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  isthmus,  and  was  so  well  impressed  with  it  that  he  had  himself 
commissioned  by  Carlos  V  to  make  a  survey  of  the  territory,  with 
the  ultimate  view  in  mind  of  linking  the  two  oceans.  The  astuteness 
of  that  celebrated  explorer  may  be  gathered  from  the  record  of  land 
grants  which  record  his  petition,  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  crown, 
for  large  concessions  of  land.  With  these  concessions  of  land  went 
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roadway.  As  long  as  Spain  rulod  Moxico,  activities  were  limited  to 
surveys,  several  of  which  were  very  thorough.  Three  years  after  the 
establishment  of  Mexican  independence  (in  1S24)  the  Mexican  (lov- 
ernment  actually  engaged  eontractors  to  open  the  route  across  the 
isthmus.  Many  were  the  plans  and  surveys  which  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Adjournments,  plans,  reports,  contracts 
and  rescissions  of  contracts,  transfeiN  of  titles  to  foreigners,  and 
repeated  failures  seemed  only  to  keep  the  interest  of  Mexico  aroused 
to  the  great  possibilities  there.  Treaties  were  even  made  with  the 
United  States,  but  these  were  either  abrogated  or  rejected.  One 
serious  project  considered  the  construction  of  a  ship  railway,  to 


Courtesy  of  Mexirsn  Free  Ports 

BANANA  PRODITTION 

The  inauguration  of  the  free  ports  of  Puerto  Mexieo  and  Salina  Crus  will  tend  to  still  further  development 
of  agriculture  in  the  Tehuantepec  region 

transport  vessels  overland  on  tracks.  Imagine  the  ludicrousness  of 
a  20,000-ton  vessel,  fully  loaded,  being  hauled  overland  from  the 
Pacihc  to  the  Atlantic!  Yet  this  project  was  seriously  considered 
at  the  time. 

It  was  not  until  1857  that  a  concession  granted  the  Louisiana- 
Tehuantepec  Co.,  seemed  about  to  bear  fruit,  for  a  part  of  the  route 
was  actually  worked  upon  and  opened  to  traffic  in  1868,  but  this 
road  did  not  penetrate  into  the  thick  tropical  forests.  An  American 
received  a  concession  in  1878,  during  the  first  administration  of 
General  Diaz,  to  construct  the  “  Tehuantepec  Interoceanic  Rail¬ 
road.”  In  1881  after  75  kilometers  had  been  constructed  the  con¬ 
cession  was  suspended,  and  an  attempt  by  the  Mexican  Government 
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to  complete  the  construction  on  its  own  account  faile<l.  Further 
concessions  to  Americans  resulted  in  the  openin*'  in  1894,  of  the 
trackway,  with  very  poor  rollin*'  stock  and  only  temporary 
bridjics.  Since  that  year,  1894,  the  railroad  has  remained  under  the 
admiidstration  of  the  Mexican  (lovernment. 

The  tracks,  however,  were  inade<|uate  for  heavy  traffic.  I'nceas- 
ing  work  slowly  hut  surely  improved  upon  this  track,  erected 
permanent  bridges  instead  of  wooden  ones,  and  arrangements  were 
finally  made  with  the  English  firm  of  Pearson  &  Son  (Ltd.),  through 
their  Mexican  company,  the  ('ompafda  Exploradora  del  Ferrocarril 


Court, .«y  of  Moxiron  Chotitln'r  of  Coniniorre  of  the  United  Staten 


RINCON  ANTONIO 


Rint'oii  Antonio,  fonviMiiently  (■onnfcli‘<l  Ity  rail  with  Cut-rto  Mrxiro  and  Salina  (Tuz,  is  partifularly 
w'i'll  adaptial  (or  inaniifat'tiirini;  industries 


tie  Tehuantepec,  tt>  reconstruct  tlie  tracks  and  to  condition  the 
termini,  ('oatzacoalcos  and  Salina  ('ruz,  for  the  heaviest  traffic. 

We  need  only  tt>  look  at  the  statistics  of  actual  trade  movement 
over  this  road  to  see  how  thoroughly  well-grounded  were  the  hopes 
of  the  far-sighted  who  had  puisued  their  aim  with  courage  and 
steadfastness.  Basins,  docks,  warehouses,  cranes,  and  in  fact  all 
equipment  required  of  first-class  ports  were  installed.  Prior  to  1912 
SO  freight  traiiiK  a  day  mm'ed  over  thix  railroad,  transporting  interoceanic 
cargo.  Years  of  political  disturbance  reduced  this  to  one  daily  train 
by  1923.  But  the  road  is  capable  of  equaling  its  1912  record  to-day. 


1 
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<’«fiirt(sy  <if  Mpziran  Fr<*<*  i*ortK 

(JENKKi 

The  Icrrilory  cnibriiwl  byi* 

Tlie  route  is  there;  the  port  faeilities  are  there,  althougli  some 
renovations  are  ma«le  essential  heeause  of  the  lonj;  yeais  of  hlleness. 
Anil  now  these  are  ileelareil  free  ports,  open  to  the  trallie  of  the  world. 

dust  what  are  free  ports  ^  To  ipiote  from  an  oflieial  publication, 
they  are  “certain  zones,  conveniently  located,  managed,  and  pidiced 
hy  a  special  Federal  hoard  (('omision  de  los  I^uertos  Lihres),  in 
which  goods  of  all  descriptions  may  he  imported,  stored,  transformed, 
manufactured,  divided,  packed  and  unpacked,  sold  and  exported, 
without  payment  of  any  taxes  or  duties,  (’haiges  for  storage  and 
rental  of  space  occupied  by  these  factories,  plants,  and  warehouses  are 
the  only  expenses  incurred  therewith.” 

The  introduction  to  the  original  decree  establishing  these  free 
ports  states  that  .  .  .  “ail  zones  of  the  free  ports  will  serve  as  place.-? 
for  the  concentration  of  raw  materials  produced  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  .  .  .  (par.  o)  .  .  .  and  that  likewise,  the  .  .  . 
free  ports  will  permit  the  ship])ing  of  large  hales  which  can  he 
opened  and  distributed  in  smaller  lots  to  different  countries  (par. 
())...  and  .  .  .  that  ...  it  is  indispensable  that  the  zone  com- 
jirehended  in  the  free  port  he  free  from  all  fiscal  laws,  a  burden  to 
industry”  (par.  9). 

The  ports  of  Puerto  Mexico  and  Salina  (Vuz  were  designated 
because  “.  .  .  the  geographical  position  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  designates  that  place  for  the  commercial  transportation  and 
distribution  purpose's  between  h^uropean  and  oriental  countries,  as 
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CRIZ 

'  |N>rt  is  oiiIIIiumI  in  whito 


well  as  between  North  and  South  America  .  .  and  .  so  that 
the  National  Railroad  of  Tehuantepec  may  fullill  the  end  for  which 
it  was  constructed  .  . 

It  is,  however,  reeof'nized  that  the  climate  at  Puerto  Mexico  and 
Salina  (’ruz  mij^ht  not  he  propitious  to  the  estahlishment  of  manu- 
faeturiii"  industries.  Aeeor<lin<;ly,  the  interior  city  of  Rincon 
Antonio,  also  ealle«l  Matias  Romero,  is  also  desijjnated  a  free  port  in 
the  same  section.  Rincon  Antonio  is  the  workin"  headcjuarteis  of 
the  Tehuantepec  National  Railroad,  orijjinally  established  there 
because  of  its  healthfulness. 

The  fourth  free  port  desifjnated  is  that  of  Guaymas,  on  the  Paeifie, 
“because  of  its  strategic  position  with  reganl  to  American  ami  Asiatic 
commerce”  and  also  because  it  is  .  .  .  ‘‘one  of  the  leading  outlets 
of  the  Southern  Paeifie  Railroad,  which  line  may  transport  to  this 
|M>int  all  natural  products  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Republic.” 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  goods  on  the  isthmus,  and 
to  insure  to  any  manufacdurer  who  may  establish  his  plant  at  Rincon 
Antonio  rapid  and  certain  rail  communications,  it  is  provided  that 
the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  shall  alst)  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pommission  of  Free  Ports.  The  entire  administration  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  free  ports  and  the  National  Railroad  across  the  isthmus 
will  he  directed  by  this  executive  h()ard,  consisting  of  five  members. 
One  of  these  will  he  the  chairman  of  the  hoanl.  Kach  member  will  he 
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('ourtMy  of  Mexican  Kre<>  !*< 


entrance  t 

Two  broitkwutcrs  prolwl  this  |)ort,  .soimriitiil  from  the  wharf  bj 


in  charge  of  one  of  the  five  departments  into  whicli  the  management 
of  the  work  is  divided.  These  departments  are  in  l)rief  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Development.  “Tliis  department  shall  have 
charge  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  leasing  of  laiuls,  warehouses, 
wharves,  ,  .  .  sanitation,  light,  .  .  .  water  supply  ...” 
etc.,  “within  the  limits  of  the  free  ports  and  all  that  space 
included  within  the  douhle  fencing  surrounding  the  free  port.” 

Financial  Department.  “Will  have  charge  of  all  financial  affairs 
affecting  the  development  of  the  free  ports  and  the  railroad.” 

Transportation  Department.  “  Will  have  charge  of  the  development 
of  the  railroad  line  connecting  the  ])orts  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Teliuantepec.” 

Engineering  Department.  “In  charge  of  all  the  construction  work, 
repairing  and  maintenance  of  wharves,  huildings,"  etc.,  and  in 
general  “of  all  work  re(|uiring  the  ai«l  *>f  a  teclinical  staff.” 

Legal  Department.  Which  “will  have  charge  of  all  legal  matters 
arising  between  the  executive  hoard  and  its  dependent  ilepartments.” 

Thus  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  opens  wide  its  two  trade  doors 
to  all  nationalities  and  all  traders  of  the  world.  It  »)ffers  vast  stores 
of  raw  materials  among  which  may  he  cited  countless  products  of 
agriculture,  fruits,  lumber,  game  of  all  kinds,  fish,  and  well-known 
mineral  deposits  of  iron,  lead,  and  crude  oil.  This  last  deposit  will 
he  of  particular  value  to  industries,  affording  fuel  of  an  excellent 
quality.  But  not  only  are  tliese  vast  stores  of  natural  resources 
available,  the  doors  are  opened  wide  to  the  free  importation  of  all 
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FE  PORT  OF  SAIANA  ('RI  Z 

>  port  inchulf  t'iirhltH'n  ti-ton  vln'tric  crimps  unit  six  warplmiiscs 


fort'ifin  raw  matorials,  jxMTnitting  of  a  ilivorsification  of  industries. 
Tliese  imlustries  also  ‘‘shall  not  be  subjected  to  taxes,  municipal, 
State,  or  Federal.”  To  international  traders  and  manufacturers 
are  thus  offered  beadiiuarters  for  the  establishment  of  commercial 
enterprises. 

The  manufacturer  established  here  Avill  be  able  to  count  upon  a 
fair  supply  of  labor,  which  in  previous  times  has  given  evidence  of 
being  readily  adaptable  to  the  reiiuirements  of  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  manufacturing  industries.  Distribution  from  these  free 
zones  can  be  undertaken  over  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  and  by 
ocean  to  any  port  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  the  Tehuantepec 
Railroad  connects  at  Santa  Lucrecia  with  the  Vera  (Vuz  Railwaj’, 
while  the  Pan  American  Railroad,  running  thnmgh  the  State  of 
(’hiapas  and  reaching  the  Cluateinalan  boixler  line,  also  connects 
with  the  Tehuantepec  Railnanl  at  San  (lerdnimo,  close  to  Salina 
Cruz.  'Phus  there  is  available  rail  communication  with  all  the 
interior  markets  of  Mexict)  proper,  as  well  as  with  the  adjacent  Central 
American  Republics.  Importers  can  bring  in  their  merchandise  in 
any  amounts  desired,  store  it  at  small  cost,  and  redistribute  it  at  wilt. 

But  what  of  the  cities  themselves,  their  port  facilities,  their 
climate  f 

Ltd  us  first  lot)k  at  Puerto  Mexico.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
total  traffic  passing  through  its  port,  Puerto  Mexico,  although 
considerably  outdistancing  both  Guaymas  and  Salina  Cruz,  can  in 
no  way  compare  with  such  ports  as  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz.  That 
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its  tratfic  is  not  inconsi<lt>ral)lt‘,  liowcvor,  may  bo  {laufjotl  from  the 
faot  that  out  of  a  total  of  f)(),6S6,;yj6  posos  oollootod  as  customs 
duties  for  the  year  HI22,  Sot), 461  posos,  or  l.:i  per  oont,  wore  oollootod 
at  this  port.  Wo  must  not  l(*so  sif^ht  of  the  faot  that  Puerto  Mo.xioo 
is  preponderantly  a  port  of  exit,  as  tlu*  importations  into  Moxioo  as 
a  whole  are  hamlled  hy  the  more  northerly  ports,  especially  Vera 
('ru/  and  Tampico.  (See  htwer  'rahle«»n  |)a<;e  795.)  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  while  the  immthly  average  of  duties  oolleoted  at  Puerto 
Mexico  for  1922  was  70,S71.5.‘t  pesos,  the  same  immthly  average 
for  the  fiist  six  months  of  192.‘{  was  79.576  pesos. 

Puerto  Mexico  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  river 
('oatzacoalcos,  emptying  into  the  (lulf  of  ('ampeche  on  tlie  Atlantic 
side.  The  river  itself  is  said  to  he  about  490  metei-s  wide  at  its 


THE  DRY  DOCK  AT  SAI.INA  CRCZ 

This  dry  diM-k,  niaiiitiiimil  hy  the  (!iivfrnim'til,  is  fiia  htd  hmi;,  with  n  width  of  Kltl  feet  nt  the 
entrstnv  atnl  :ty  feet  ilwp  oti  the  sill 


mouth  ard  to  liave  an  average  dt  j)th  of  from  10  to  15  meters  at  that 
point.  Two  breakwaters  protect  the  pctrt  itself,  and  make  it  acces¬ 
sible  at  all  times.  The  fiscal  or  Government  port  is  close  to  the  city 
and  up  the  river,  e(|uippcd  with  6  large  docks,  6  warehouses  125 
hy  32  metei-s,  and  18  electric  cranes  with  an  individual  capacity  of 
3  tons  eacli.  A  complete  series  of  tracks,  roundhouse,  and  electric- 
power  plant  facilitate  the  movement  of  transportation  at  all  times. 

Tlie  vicinity  of  Puerto  Mexico  is  an  fiil-prcducing  region,  and  thus 
fuel  is  assured  any  industrial  enterjirise.  Water  power  in  abundance 
is  also  available  for  increased  electric  power. 

Salina  ('ruz,  is  at  the  other  e.xtremity  of  the  Teliuantepec  Railroad, 
on  tlie  Pacific  side.  The  port  is  artificial,  and  is  an  important  center 


(’onrit*Ay  of  M« 


Fr«*e  Portu 


III, 

ter 


IMNKAIMM.KS  ON  THE  ISTIIMIS  OK  TElirANTEKEC 
Thr  pineapples  grown  in  this  region  are  famous  for  their  uniLsually  large  size  an<i  fine  flavor 
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for  morcliant  shippinji.  Two  l)r(*iikwat(*rs  protoct  the  port,  separated 
from  the  wharf  by  a  (piav.  Six  wari'hoiises  are  Imilt  upon  this  (piay, 
whieli  is  dividcal  in  the  center  to  make  passa;;eway  for  sliips. 
Kifiliteen  :i-ton  electric  cranes  are  ready  to  unload  vessels  ami  load 
the  ready-waitinf'  railway  cars.  Because  (»f  the  inactivity  (*f  the 
port,  drctljjing  became  a  necessity,  and  serious  operations  were 
inaufiurated  in  August,  1923.  On  account  of  the  disturbances  in 
Mexico  durin<;  the  months  of  December,  1923,  to  March,  1924, 
dredoin"  operations  were  suspended,  but  on  April  30,  1924,  work 
was  resumed.  At  that  time  vessels  not  drawinfj  over  2o  feet  could 
enter  with  safety,  and  when  the  drcdjjiii};  oj)eratit)ns  are  completed, 
which,  it  is  lioped,  will  be  about  Decend)er,  1924,  the  entire  harbor 
will  be  completely  dredjie*!.  It  is  hoped  tliat  by  the  time  set  for  the 


(U'AYMAS 

eresftil  plans  call  for  extensive  inipriivenienls  fur  hanilliiiK  railway  and  steamer  traflie  at  this  ixtrt 

oflicial  openint;  of  tlie  free  ports,  the  channel  will  be  sufliciently  clear 
to  allow  any  larjje  sized  vessel  to  enter  tliis  port. 

The  Mexican  Government  maintains  a  dry  dock  Gti4  feet  long  at 
Salina  Gruz,  with  a  width  of  100  feet  at  the  entrance,  and  39  feet 
deep  on  the  sill.  There  is  furtliermore  a  good  cable,  mail  and  steam¬ 
ship  service  at  the  port,  and  the  Government  wireless  station  has  a 
radius  of  300  miles. 

Gustoms  duties  collected  at  Salina  Gruz  during  1922  averaged 
25,160  pesos  per  month,  or  a  total  of  301,914  pesos  for  the  year.  The 
average  for  the  first  semester  of  1923  was  43,991  pesos  per  month,  and 
aggregated  263,949  pesos,  only  37,965  pesos  less  than  the  receipts  for 
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the  entire  year  of  1922,  wliieli  in  turn  were  only  slifjlitly  over  one-half 
of  1  per  eent  <»f  the  total  eustoms  receipts  for  the  whole  eountry. 

As  an  additional  site,  particularly  for  inanufaeturiu"  industries, 
Kincdn  Antonio  is  declared  a  free  port.  This  city  is  imieh  cooler 
than  either  of  the  isthmus  ports,  and  enjoys  in  {jeneral  a  very  agree¬ 
able  climate.  It  is  conveniently  eonneeted  by  rail  with  both  ports, 
and  has  an  ample  supply  of  water.  The  law  <;overnin"  the  free  ports 
allows  for  the  exjiansion  of  the  territory  in  ease  of  necessity,  so  that 
space  for  the  establishment  of  manufaeturinf;  plants  is  available. 

Guaymas  lost  considerable  of  its  importance  when  the  railroads, 
particularly  the  Southern  Paeilie,  diverted  much  of  the  traffic  pre¬ 
viously  handled  by  shippin};  companies  from  the  port  to  the  railroads 
to  the  east.  At  the  same  time  the  Southern  Pacific  maintains  its 
own  tracks,  wharves,  and  loadin«;  facilities  at  Guaymas.  The  depth 
of  the  water  at  the  end  (tf  the  dock  is  about  21  feet,  and  at  the  side 
about  19  feet. 

Guaymas  has  been  eonsideretl  since  old  times  as  the  natural  outlet 
for  that  refjion,  which  mi<;ht  he  said  to  include  not  only  the  rich 
State  of  Sonora  in  Mexico,  hut  also  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  the 
United  States.  This  port  is  at  the  present  time  underj^oinj'  consider¬ 
able  reparations  so  as  to  make  it  the  e(|ual  of  those  on  the  isthmus. 
Warehouses,  electric  cranes,  and  railway  junctions  will  he  provided 
under  the  present  j)lans. 

It  is  interestiii};  to  note  the  comparative  exports  from  these  three 
free  ports  to  the  United  States.  Given  in  United  States  (hdlars,  these 
exports  for  1920  to  192:f  were  the  fcdlowin*;: 


I’ort  m-JO  lir.’l  1922  192:1 


Ouaymns .  $79S,;i;i9  W41,;ws  $1,.W2.7K1  $1,:144.302 

Salina  Cruz .  ;i,  ;121. 192  :i.  2:.l.  1  i:i  1, 717. 807  2. 321. 01 1 

Puerto  Mexico . ;  12.840.971  7.402,872  Not  available . 


Mineral  products  make  up  the  l)ulk  of  exportations  from  both 
Puerto  Mexico  and  Guaymas,  while  Salina  Cruz  exports  mostly 
vegetable  products,  coffee  ranking  first. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  free  ports  in  Mexican  total  trade 
may  be  gauged  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  trade  for  the 
year  1921,  imports  and  exports  by  ports,  and  total  for  the  entire 
country.  Values  are  in  United  States  dollars. 


Mexican  trade  for  1921 


Port 

Ini()orts  j 

Exports 

Tampico . 

$47,R9e,7.'iO 
KM.  .Vi2. 477 
6. 935,  792 
1, 102. 572 
410,  545 

$187,414,765 
6,  772, 795 
9. 229, 864 
1,633,038 
21,286 

Puerto  Mexico . 

Salina  Cruz. 

2.53. 397,  100 

363,  .580,046 
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Thus  the  fm*  ports  cojiic  info  hciii};.  PToin  throo  to  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  nuTchandise  were  transport<‘d  annually  ov<‘r  the 
isthmus  prior  to  IJH‘2.  T»»tal  exports  from  all  of  Mexico  for  the  first 
(piarter  of  the  year  1923  were  valued  at  67, 557,997  pesos.  Of  these, 
Salina  ('ruz  handled  l,OS9,722  pesos;  Puerto  Mexico,  2,331,471  pesos; 
and  (luaymas,  1,166,644  pesos.  When  we  consider  the  phenomenal 
increase  that  the  Pamuna  ('anal  has  witnessed  in  total  trade  |)assint; 
throufih  its  locks,  it  is  not  didieult  to  believe  that  these  international 
elearinfi  houses  for  the  Americas,  the  Pacific  countries,  and  Kurope 
and  Africa  are  hound  to  attract  international  trade.  If  we  consider 
further  that  manufaeturiii"  industries  established  there  will  not  only 
count  upon  vast  natural  resources  but  will  be  free  of  all  restrictions  and 
‘■fiscal  laws,  a  burden  to  industry,”  we  can  look  with  optimism  upon 
these  free  ports,  for,  if  the  Tehuantepec  Kailroad  transported  30 
daily  trains  of  merchandise  over  the  isthmus  in  191 1,  it  can  do  so  in 
19‘24  and  1925,  despite  the  very  formidable  competition  of  the 
Panama  ('anal.  There  is  room  enou};h  for  both. 


IMEFITS  OF  SCIENTIFIC 


By  (1k()k<;e  M.  Massey 

Amrricftn  lit  im'si  Htdliir,  The  MnnrhcxU  r  Shi/)  ('anal  Co. 

TIIKKK  is  no  fireater  stimulus  to  improvement  than  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  competition  between  North  Atlantic,  South 
Atlantic,  (lulf.  North  Pacific,  and  South  Pacific  ports  is 
havin';  its  idfect  upon  the  port  authorities  of  the  various 
ports  and  stimulatin*;  them  t<t  <;reater  efforts  t(*ward  improvin';  their 
facilities  and  developirif;  their  capacity  for  the  reception  and  handling 
of  car<;o. 

.Vmon';  tin*  many  faicts  forcibly  impressed  up(»n  us  by  the  late  war 
was  the  fact  that  few  ports  in  their  schemes  of  development  had 
jarovided  facilities  very  far  in  advance  aaf  their  immediate  or  tein- 
|)orary  ne(‘ds,  and  whih*  some  ports,  it  is  true,  had  rather  ambitious 
scbemes  in  cont(‘m|>lation  for  sojne  future  time,  the  actual  existing 
facilities  w(*re  not  very  far  in  advance  of,  and  in  some  cases  not  up 
to  the  ne<*ds  of  the  unexpected  emer<;ency.  The  conclusion  to  he 
drawn  is  that  port  facilities  can  not  be  provided  overnight  and  that 


■  World  1‘orh,  New  Orleans,  Vi)l.  XII,  N«.  fi,  April,  I9.’4. 
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the  hulk  of  trade  generally  flows  throujjh  the  best  ecjiiipped  ports  and 
the  ports  having  the  greatest  advantage  either  in  geographical 
|)<)sition  or  economy  of  handling. 

Increased  activity  has  lieen  noted  in  recent  yeai*s  in  respect  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  port  facilities  along  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  and  in  the  (lulf  p(»rts.  the  port  authorities  no  doubt 
realizing  the  value  of  port  development  in  promoting  the  expansion 
of  trade,  the  attraction  of  industries  of  various  kinds,  and  the  increasing 
of  property  values,  etc. 

The  main  points  in  any  comprehensive  and  effective  scheme  for 
port  development  are  the  laying  of  plans  with  a  view  to  future 
expansion  and  economy  in  the  handling  and  moving  of  materials 
and  merchandise.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  planning  far  ahead 
of  present  needs  and  requirements  and  the  coordination  of  the  various 
facilities  of  a  port.  In  the  older  estahlished  ports  which  have  been 
developed  over  a  long  period  of  yeais  by  various  private  or  private 
and  public  interests,  and  where  private  property  rights  adjoin  the 
water  fronts,  there  are  difliculties  in  the  way  of  achieving  the  desired 
coordination  of  the  various  hranches  of  the  port’s  activities,  hut  in 
the  development  of  newer  areas  where  a  freer  hand  can  he  given  to 
port  engineers,  the  piers,  docks,  and  wharves  and  the  railways  serving 
the  port  may  freipiently  be  planned  on  lines  permitting  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  facilities  of  the  docks  and  railways  either  hv  direct 
approach  or  hy  communicating  or  terminal  railways. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  scientific  port  planning  and 
development  and  the  com’dination  of  p(»rt  facilities  anywhere  in  the 
world  than  at  the  port  of  Manchester,  that  great  artificial  seaport 
in  the  heart  of  industrial  Kngland. 

The  story  of  Manchester  and  the  hen*ic  work  of  its  citizens  who 
built  the  Manchester  Ship  ('anal,  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
feats  of  modern  times,  which  brought  the  sea  to  Manchester  to  make 
aseap(*rt  of  an  inland  town,  has  been  told  and  retold  many  times  and 
is  well  known,  but  I  doubt  if  the  farsightedness  and  thorough  plan¬ 
ning  of  its  engineers  are  generally  realized  excepting  by  those  who 
have  visited  the  port  ami  have  gone  over  the  dock  estate  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  what  has  been  the  marvel  of  visiting  port  authorities 
from  all  parts  <*f  the  world. 

In  the  planning  of  the  Manchester  (hteks,  or,  shall  I  say,  the  port 
of  Manchester,  those  engineers  kept  in  mind  the  important  fa<*ts  that 
the  principal  adjuncts  to  successful  and  economical  operation  of  a 
port  are  the  adeipiate  provision  for  the  prompt  loading  ami  unloading 
of  vessels,  suitable  accommodation  for  the  recejition  of  cargo,  either 
to  await  shipment  outward  or  forwarding  inland,  the  storage  of 
various  cla.sses  of  carg(»,  refrigerated  or  ordinary,  for  short  or  for  longer 
periods,  the  building  of  the  most  a|)|)roved  type  of  grain  elevators 
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and  the  construction  of  railway  terminals  suflicicntly  extensive  to  | 
meet  present  and  estimated  future  needs  and  so  planned  as  to  be  j 
capable  of  expansiitn  from  time  to  time. 

This  comprehensive  scheme  included  the  huildin»;  of  a  new  type  l 
of  docks  and  transit  sheds  of  concrete  and  steel  construction,  with  | 
three  sets  of  railway  tracks  runnin};  alon"  the  outside  of  the  piers  to 
accommodate  incomiiif;  and  out^oin"  merchandise  trains  and  for  the 
carryinj;  and  manipulation  of  the  many  steam,  hydraulic,  and  electric 
cranes,  of  which  there  are  some  (54  steam,  .43  hydraulic,  and  1.30 
electric,  with  a  radius  of  from  Iti  to  40  feet,  capable  of  liftin"  from  1 
to  7  tons  to  a  height  from  railway  level  of  from  1.3  to  SO  feet;  0  electric  ' 
gtrab  cranes  of  a  capacity  of  o  tons  each;  a  30-ton  steam  crane;  a 
pontoon  shears  capable  of  dealiiif;  with  weifjht  up  to  2.30  tons,  with  a  j 
lift  of  21  feet;  a  coalinj;  crane  capable  of  manipulating  Ti-ton  wagons  ; 
or  cars;  0  hydraulic  coaling  tips,  each  tip  with  a  capacity  of  300  tons  I 
per  hour;  .30  hydraulic  and  34  electric  capstans  on  the  cpiays;  and  the  | 
most  modern  appliances  for  giving  (piick  dispatch  to  vessels.  Sup¬ 
plementary  to  these  are  a  fleet  of  lighters  and  0  floating  pontoons  ! 
of  a  dead-weight  capacity  «»f  .SOO  tons  each,  a  floating,  self-propelling, 
derricking,  and  rev()lving  crane  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  00  tons.  j 

The  Manclu‘ster  .Ship  ('anal  ('o.’s  railways,  which  are  S.3  mihs  in 
extent,  completely  intersect  the  dock  estate  and  the  ecpiijunent 
includes  .37  locomotives  and  over  2,000  railway  wagons. 

This  will  at  once  he  n'cognized  as  a  very  valuable  asset  Jind  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  coordination  of  the  |)ort’s  facilities  as  well  as 
in  the  economical  handling  «»f  cargo,  permitting  as  it  do(*s  the  delivery 
of  fr(*ight  from  steamers  to  railway  cars  and  from  cars  to  steamers, 
connecting  each  dock  with  all  th<*  other  docks,  and  forming  the  link 
between  the  d(H’ks  and  the  various  railways  of  the  country. 

The  (piestion  of  transit  sluals  and  wan'house  accommodation  has 
been  given  careful  consideration.  There  is  a  range  of  12  single-floor, 

1  two-floor,  ()  thre<‘-floor,  .3  four-floor,  and  14  five-floor  transit  sheds 
fitted  with  the  most  mcxlern  appliance's,  incliuling  a  cold  chamber  of 
a  capacity  of  3(K),()00  cubic  feet  for  the  sorting  of  frozen  meat  and 
other  perishable  proeluce;  13  wareluuises,  7  stori<*s  each,  fitted  with 
27  friction  hoists  weirkexl  by  gas  engine;  while  in  Trafford  Park  the 
company  has  4  single-floor  warehouse's,  e'aedi  3(M)  by  10(1  fe'et,  and  1 
single-fle)e)r  warediemse*  1.30  by  140  fe'e*t. 

Tbe  Manclu'ste'r  .Ship  ('anal  ('e».,  whiedi  is  the  |)ort  authority  for 
the  pe»rt  e>f  Manche*ste'r,  is  e-ontinually  e'ularging  its  transit  she*eLs. 
ware'heuise's,  etc.,  anel  provision  has  be‘e*n  made'  fe»r  the'  building  of 
aelditional  elewks,  warebeuise's,  ete-.,  as  the  ne'e'els  of  the*  port’s  trade 
re'ejuire*  fre»m  time*  te»  time*.  A  re'e-e-nt  im|>re>ve‘me‘nt  and  addition  to 
its  facilitie's  was  the  e'e)mpletie»n  e»f  the  .Statdeiw  e»il  ele)e‘k,  the*  e-eunpany 
having  cemstructe'el  a  ele>ck  where  stewks  e»f  petredeum  spirit  anel  e)ther 
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dangonnis  fluids  flashinj;  below  7d°  also  potroloum,  lubricating 
and  other  oils,  will  be  disebarged.  A  sid)way  has  been  provided, 
with  pipes  ainl  all  other  facilities,  for  pumping  the  oil  into  tank 
installations  which  have  been  erected  by  oil-importing  companies. 

The  warehouse  accommodation  pn)vided  by  the  company  at  the 
docks  is  supplemented  by  extensive  warehouses  provided  by  ware¬ 
housing  companies  adjacent  to  the  dock  area,  and  for  storage  in  the 
open  an  extensive  area  is  available  for  the  storage  of  timber,  pig 
iron,  and  other  traflic  recpiiring  cover.  Bonded  accommodation  is 
provided  by  the  company  for  the  storage  of  dutiable  goods. 

Having  in  mind  the  importance  of  adecpiate  facilities  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  storage  of  grain,  over  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  which  are 
rweived  annually  at  the  Manclu'ster  docks,  the  company  has  built 
two  huge  elevators  with  a  capacity  of  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  each. 

drain  elevator  Xo.  1,  Trafford  Wharf,  has  a  storage  capacity 
of  4(),(MK)  tons  (or  1,.")(M),(K)()  bushels)  in  2()S  separate  bins.  The 
following  operati(*ns  can  be  performed  simultaneously: 

(o)  Discharging  from  vi'ssels  at  the  rate  of  470  tons  per  hour. 

(h)  Weighing  in  the  tower  at  the  water's  edge. 

(r)  ('onveying  to  the  house  and  distributing  into  any  of  the  'JOS 
bins. 

(f/)  Moving  grain  about  within  the  house  for  changing  bins  or  for 
delivery  and  weighing  in  bulk  at  (he  rate  t)f  about  oOO  tons  per  hour. 

(c)  Sacking  grain,  weighing,  and  loading  sacks  into  40  railway 
wagons  and  10  carts  simultaneously. 

(f)  ('onveying  from  the  elevat«*r  int«*  barges  or  coasters  at  the  rate 
of  450  tons  per  hour,  if  in  bulk,  «)r  100  l«)ns  (0(M)  sacks)  per  hour  if 
bagg(>d. 

.Vn  important  feature  in  the  elevator  is  Metcalf’s  patent  dryer, 
which  give's  m«>st  satisfactory  ri'sults.  The  dryer  is  capable  of  drying 
T)!!  tons  «*f  grain  at  eaedi  operation,  and  grain  can  be  moveel  to  or  from 
the  dryer  from  or  to  any  bin  in  the  lumsi*. 

drain  elevator  N«».  ‘J,  No.  0  Dock,  has  alst)  a  steerage  capacity  e>f 
40.lMMt  tons  (or  t.500,00t)  bushe'ls)  in  :141  separate  bins,  drain  e'an 
be  elisediarge'el  from  ve'sse'ls  em  tee  the  baiiels  in  the  sedewaeys  alemg  the 
northe'rly  anel  seuitherly  epiays  e»f  Ne».  tt  Deeck  frean  six  berths  at  eme 
time.  The  feellowing  operatieens  e-an  be  performe'el  simultaiu'eeusly : 

(ef)  Ke*e-e'iving  grain  from  0  ve*ssels  at  the  rate  eef  000  teens  per  heeur. 
(h)  Weighing  the  grain  in  the  eh'vateer  anel  elistributing  intee  anv  eef 
the  :M  1  bins. 

(r)  Meeving  grain  abeeut  witbin  the*  heeuse  fier  changing  bins  eer  feer 
de'live'rv. 

((/)  We'ighing  in  bulk  at  the'  rate  eef  OttO  teens  jee'r  heeur. 

(e)  Sae'king  grain,  we'ighing,  anel  leeaeling  saeks  intee  :{0  railway 
wageens  anel  'JO  e-arts  simultane'eeusly. 

UMis  iS  -Mt— Mall.  S  1 
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(/}  <;ruin  from  the  t'l(*vat(tr  into  Inirjics  (tr  constois  at  (he 

rate  of  :i(K)  tons  por  hour,  if  in  f)ulk,  or  oO  tons  (4.j()  sacks)  per  hour  if 
hafificd. 

There  are  eoolinj;  bins  eapahle  of  eoolin*;  700  tons  of  ^rain  at  one 
operation.  The  }irain  can  l)e  moved  fntm  any  of  the  bins  in  the  lutiise 
to  the  eoidinj;  t)ins. 

The  canal  eom|)any  has  also  provi»led  a  number  of  portable  jjrain 
elevatiUN  for  the  disehar«;e  of  <;rain  fnun  ships  when  neet'ssnrv. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  earjjt)  reaehin"  the  port  (»f 
Manchester  is  cotton.  Between  half  and  three-(|uartei‘s  of  a  million 
hales  of  e(»tlon  from  American  ports  ahme  are  landed  annually  at 
(he  Manchester  docks,  a  strikinj;  testimonial  to  the  importance  of  the 
u|)-to-date  handling  metluals  applied  to  this  tradic  and  the  economy 
effected  by  ship])in^  cotton  by  <lirect  steamers  to  Manchester.  \l 
n<»  other  port  are  there  such  splendid  warehouses  for  cotton  as  at  the 
port  of  Manchester.  These  warehouses,  of  a  distinct  type  built 
especially'  for  cotton,  are  located  u])on  the  Trafford  Park  estate 
adjoining  the  Manchester  docks  and  are  known  as  ‘‘cotton  saf(*s.” 
The  name  is  properly  descri])(ive  as  the  warehouses  are  of  reinforced 
(•oncrete  fireproof  construction  with  hollow  walls,  have  sprinkler 
installation,  lar<;e  water  tanks  on  roofs,  powerful  Monitor  water  jets, 
operatinf?  platforms,  railway  sidiii}^  and  inland  canal  connectiems, 
hij;h  speed  travelinj;  electric  cranes  coverin';  every  inch  of  storage 
space,  facilities  for  wei};hin';,  etc.,  on  the  <»peratin»;  platforms,  and 
every  device  for  efficient  and  rapid  handlin';  and  delivery,  to‘;e(her 
with  reduction  of  risk  of  damage  by  fire  and  lower  insurance  rates. 

At  Trafford  Park  are  located  als(»  the  extensive  P(»m,  or  port  nf 
Manchester  warehouses,  etpiipped  with  (he  most  modern  appliances 
for  storin';  ami  handling  of  all  classes  of  traflic.  Special  facilities  are 
offered  at  Trafford  Park  for  firms  desirin';  to  erect  factories  in  close 
proximity  t«t  (he  Manchester  docks. 

The  importance  of  suitable  coalin';  facilities  has  md  been  (»ver- 
looked  and  at  the  coalin};  station  at  Partin};ton  there  is  a  jpiay  spare 
of  20  acres;  length,  nearly  three-(pnirters  of  a  mile;  water  space,  (d 
a<Tes;  ami  over  *22i  miles  of  railway'  si'linos.  There  is  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  7  tips,  (»  of  which  are  const ructe<l  and  in  use.  The  ti|)s  are 
fitted  with  hydraulic  machinery  and  all  the  latest  improvements  for 
loadino  coal;  each  tip  has  a  <'apacity  of  dOO  tons  per  hour.  The 
(‘(piipment  includes  0  loccunotives  and  2  steam  cranes,  and  there  is  a 
direct  railway  communi<'ation  with  all  the  (‘oal  fields  in  the  Kingdom. 
Partington  is  the  m*arest  point  of  shipment  for  the  Lam'ashire, 
Derhv'shire,  and  Staffordshire  c(tal  fields. 

There  is  also  the  hydraulic  coalitio  crane  (for  car};oes  and  hunkers) 
situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the  <‘anal  below  Mode  ^Vheel  Locks, 
ca|)ahle  of  manipulating  1‘2-ton  wagons  with  end  dottrs  only. 
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The  <nu*stioii  of  (Irv-dockinf'  acronimodation  at  Maiiclirster  has 
1)0011  takcMi  care  of  hv  the  provision  of  dry-dockiii"  facilities  for 
shiphuihlin^  and  repairing. 

The  wisdom  of  Manchester’s  “  lookin}»-ahead ’’  policy,  which  has 
l)oen  proven  in  so  many  ways,  fimls  additional  proof  in  the  port’s 
commanding  position  in  the  oil  trade,  Manchester  hein<i  the  secoml 
|M»r(  in  the  I'nited  Kin<;dom  for  the  import  of  oil,  London  heinj;  (iist. 
The  oil  installations  are  situated  on  the  ship  canal  helow  the  Man- 
cluster  docks,  and  larfje  (piantities  of  all  descriptions  of  oil,  includ¬ 
in';  fuel  oil — which  is  now  larfiely  handled  at  Manchester,  both  for 
hunkerin';  and  industrial  piir])oses  are  arrivin';  at  the  depots. 

.Seven ty-three  oil  tanks  with  a  capacity  of  .‘i7,27.S,2S4  <;allons  have 
heen  erected  ailjacent  to  the  Manchester  docks.  Oil  is  conveveil  to 
each  of  the  depots  throu«;h  pipes  direct  from  vessel  to  tanks,  from 
which  it  is  reloaded  into  carts,  haif;es,  or  railway  wa»;ons. 

Petroleum  spirit  and  other  low  flash  point  oils  are  now  dealt  with 
at  the  Manchester  end  of  the  canal,  hut  a  (hwk  has  heen  constructed 
near  the  entrance  to  the  canal  where  steamers  with  such  carj;oes  can 
be  safely  accommodated  and  the  oil  pumped  to  installations  which 
have  heen  constructed  hy  the  various  companies  the  hanks  of  the 
canal.  This  de])ot  is  also  used  for  the  hunkerinj;  of  oil-])ropelled 
vessels. 

The  faith  of  the  foundei-s  of  the  port  of  Manchester  development 
has  heen  amply  justified  and  fully  realized.  The  trade  of  Manchester 
which,  up  t«)  the  time  (»f  the  com|)letion  of  the  ship  canal  and  the 
development  of  the  port,  was  »leclinin<;,  ami  many  imlustries  whi<-h, 
owin';  to  the  hi';h  cost  of  importin';  raw  materials  ami  exportinj; 
finished  pntducts,  had  heen  leavin';  the  city  and  «tistrict,  have  not 
only  returiuMl  with  renewed  prosperity  hut  new  imlustries  have  heen 
attracted  to  the  port  and  the  surroundin';  district  hy  the  a<lvanta<;es 
which  the  juu-t  offers,  and,  in  addition  to  the  lar»;e  works  which  have 
heen  erected  on  and  near  the  hanks  of  the  ship  canal,  a  lai^e  area 
was  opened  for  industrial  «levelopment  at  Traffonl  Park,  adjoining 
the  Manchester  docks  on  the  south  si«le  and  comprisin';  some  1,H)() 
acres.  Amonj;  the  industries  which  have  heen  attracted  to  the 
district  and  which  have  hrouf;ht  renewed  prosperity  are  works  for 
the  manufacture  of  electrical,  aj;ricultural.  and  other  machinery,  lard, 
bottles,  wire,  chemicals,  ohicose,  malt,  railway  material,  asbestos 
pro»lucts,  rubber,  roediu};  felt,  biscuits,  farina  and  star<’h,  motor  cars, 
timber  yanls,  flour  mills,  enj;ineerinf;  works,  st«)ra<;e  warehouses  and 
other  industries  t»»o  numerous  to  mention,  };iviji‘;  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  workmen  and  resultin';  in  ecimomic  benefits 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  a  strikin';  example  of  the 
benefits  of  scientific  port  development. 
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RPLVDKIJS  of  the  lii’LLKTix  will  doubtless  recall  the  interesting 
aeeount  in  the  March,  1924,  issue  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Watson 
and  Mr.  William  L.  Flack  of  their  experience  as  delegates 
representing:  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to  the 
Second  Pan  American  ('onfjress  of  Architects  held  in  Santiago,  ('hile, 
September  12  to  20,  1924.  It  will  also  he  recalled  that  Mr.  Watson 
and  Mr.  Flack  were  appointed  to  serve  on  two  committees  in  that 
congress,  namely,  that  dealing  with  the  preservation  of  historical 
monuments  and  that  appointed  to  consider  the  creation  of  edifices 
and  jnonuments  of  a  public  character,  including  the  (piestion  of 
international  competitions. 

It  now  a|)|M‘ars  that  as  a  result  of  the  attendance  of  these  two 
delegates  from  the  I’nited  States,  the  Fan  American  (’«»ngress  of 
Architects  invited  the  American  Institute  of  Arcliitects  to  become  a 
pennanent  member  of  the  congri'ss.  The  hospitable  invitation  thus 
extende«l  was  accepted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  at  its 
fifty-seventh  annual  convention  held  in  Washington,  May  21-23, 
1924.  Accredited  members  »»f  the  executive  committee  of  congress, 
with  a  resi<lent  secretary  in  the  Tinted  States,  will  be  duly  appointed 
to  represent  the  American  Institute  in  the  Fan  American  body. 

As  a  {lermanent  member  of  the  congress,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  will  be  in  a  p<*siti(»n  to  prepare  for  and  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  congress,  to  cooperate  in  the  solution 
<)f  the  architectural  problems  of  tbe  American  Tontinent,  and  to 
cultivate  a  more  extensive  recipnx-al  interchange  of  ideas,  as  also  of 
professors  and  students  of  architecture,  between  tbe  American 
nations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Third  Fan  American  Tongress  of 
Architects  will  be  beld  in  Buenos  Aires  in  192(5. 
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By  Dr.  J.  Medina 

Colombian  Bureau  of  Information,  Loruion 


TIIK  googruphical  position  of  Colombia  makes  the  country  an 
ideal  export  and  distributing  center  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products.  Furthermore,  its  wonderful  topog¬ 
raphy  gives  the  country  the  advantage  of  succt>ssfully 
growing  all  varieties  of  protlucts.  Cotton  cultivation  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  industries  of  (’olomhia,  and  its  deveh)pment  may  he 
of  great  importance  to  the  textile  imlustry  of  the  world.  The  country 
posst‘sses  immense  territorii's  suitable  for  its  cultivation  hut  very 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  (*xploit  this  source  of  riclu's. 

The  establishment  of  a  few  weaving  factories  has  given  some 
importance  to  the  industry  lately,  hut,  as  the  consumption  of  these 
factoric's  is  limited,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  not  received  the 
impulse  it  tleserves.  Coffee  being  the  ])rincipal  industry,  every  planter 
givt*s  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  and  conseciuently 
the  development  of  other  agricultural  crops  is  very  slow. 

The  country  offers  excellent  prospects  for  cotton,  and  foreign 
capitalists  will  find  a  good  investment  for  their  money  in  this  industry 
particularly  now,  when  there  is  such  a  shortage  of  cotton  throughout 
the  worhl.  Until  to-day  cotton  in  Colombia  has  been  grown  only 
by  small  planters,  on  a  very  reduced  scale.  No  capital  at  all  has 
been  invested  for  cotton  cultivation  purposes.  Labor  is  cheap  in 
the  country  and  large  tracts  »)f  (lovernment  land  are  available;  the 
average  wag<'  is  1  peso  per  day. 

ZONKS 

Colombia  has  an  area  of  4()2,()(K)  scpiare  miles  and  possesses  a 
temperature  varying  from  20°  F.  in  the  Amu's  to  100°  F.  at  the 
coast,  (ienerally  cotton  grows  in  regions  where  the  temperature  is 
above  77°  F.,  in  some  place's  as  a  native  plant  and  in  e>thers  under 
primitive  cultivation. 

First  Zone  for  cotton  cultivation  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it 
has  been  given  special  attention.  The  lands  beyond  the  rivers 
Magdalena,  Sinu,  and  San  .lorge  offer  the  most  suitable  conditions 
for  tlie  development  of  the  plant. 

The  temperature  for  a  considerable  distance  inlaml  varies  between 
fH)°  and  100°  F.  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  rainfall  is  fairly 

'  Inttritalional  Kriirir  of  thr  Scirnct  and  1‘ractiff  of  Agriciillurr,  Koine,  Jiinuiiry-Miireh.  1924,  new  series 
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country.  In  tlu*  fiist  year  of  its  growth  the  plant  is  similar  to  the 
American  variety  in  respect  to  its  main  stem  amt  branches  and  attains 
a  height  (d  about  4  or  o  feet.  If  left  to  mature  the  leaves  fall  annually, 
due  to  the  <lrvness  of  the  season;  the  branches  remain  and  spnnit 
again  in  the  following  rainy  season.  In  succeeding  years  the  plant 
forms  a  dense  hush,  increasing  in  height  and  in  girth,  hut  never  form¬ 
ing  a  tree  in  so  far  as  the  main  stem  does  not  materially  thicken 
annually,  the  height  may  reach  15  feet  and  the  hush  attains  a  diameter 
of  2  to  .4  yards.  Under  cultivation  the  ])lant  is  cut  down  after  the 
picking  season  to  within  9  12  inches  of  tl»e  ground,  and  althougli 

during  succee<ling  yearn  the  hush  will  increase  in  height  and  in  girth, 
these  will  seldom  exceed  10  feet  and  4  feet,  respectively. 

Almost  every  sample  of  (’olomhian  cotton  will  contain  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  cotton  of  a  chocolate-hrown  shade.  In  ginned  sam])les  the 
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tinge  is  lost  in  tin*  greater  hulk  of  the  usual  cream  shade;  in  seed 
eittton  the  Indls  of  hntwn  cotton  are  very  noticeable  and  will  vary  in 
(plant ity  in  each  lot. 

TIIK  .STAPI.K 

As  in  all  growths  of  cotton,  the  length  of  staple  varies  according  to 
the  seas(»n  and  tin*  local  conditions  during  the  growing  period.  The 
longest  slaph*sof  ('olomhian  cotton  will  pull  1 J  t(t  1  inches,  and  the 
lowest  sample  will  not  come  short  of  I  ,'e  to  IJ  inches.  It  is  slightly 
haish  to  the  touch,  hut  not  so  much  so  as  rough  I’eruvian.  and  the 
drier  the  season  of  growth  the  haisher  it  feels.  'Pin*  f(*el  of  the  cotton 
from  different  districts  will  als«»  vary  slightly,  thus:  'Pin*  (ioajira  cot¬ 
ton  pulls  and  f(*els  nntri*  like  sea-island  cotton ;  it  is  clean,  creamy,  soft. 
Hinl  lustrous;  in*\t  to  this  is  the  staph*  grown  on  the  delta  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Magdalena,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Kemolino;  this 
is  shorter  in  staple  (1  t<»  1 J  inches)  anti  somewhat  harsher,  hut  it  is 

a  good  and  regular  cotton.  The  Antiotpiian  cotton  hears  much  ' 
resemblance  to  this.  The  worst-tpiality  cotton  is  grown  on  the  west 
hank  of  the  Magdalena.  Here  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  sandy  and  of 
volcanic  origin  in  great  part.  The  ground  is  higher  and  not  subject  to 
the  river’s  influence,  as  on  the  east  hank  of  the  river.  The  soil  is  not 
so  fertile  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  fiehls  deserted  after  tw(»  years’  | 
cotton  growing,  with  old  cotttm  standing  uncultivated  and  running 
t»)  decay,  while  fresh  ground  in  the  neighborhood  has  been  cleared  for 
new  cr<»j)s. 

SPINMX(J  QUALITIES 

Cidomhian  cotton  is  easy  to  spin,  jiroduces  a  much  stronger  yarn 
than  upland  American  cotton,  and  if  jiicked  clean  the  waste  in  opening 
and  canling  is  less  than  usual  in  spinning  mid«lling  (1-inch  staple)  I 
American,  ('olomhian  cott»m  is  fine  and  long  and  is  a  superior  fiber 
for  spinning.  The  oidy  fault  from  the  spinners’  jxtint  »)f  view  is  the  j 
amount  «d  trash  that  the  majority  of  native  cotton  has  hitherto  I 
contained. 

VARIETIES  OF  COLOMBIAN  COTTON 

The  plant  producing  cotton,  like  all  the  vegetable  species  cultivated 
I)}'  man,  has  multiplied  in  types  and  varieties  more  or  less  selected  and 
removeil  from  the  original. 

The  variety  “  Pajarito,”  which  grows  thnuighout  the  country  and 
is  indigenous,  has  generally  the  same  physical  characteristics,  but 
nevertheless  in  some  regions  it  is  not  p(*rcnnial  and  its  development  | 
is  less  exuberant  than  in  «dhers.  It  is  the  only  type  of  short-fiber  in 
('olombia  and  grows  spontaiuxmsly  in  all  the  warm  zones,  producing 
abundant  crops  almost  piTinanently,  since  it  flowei-s  continuously. 
.Mong  with  other  wild  plants  it  has  great  resistance  and  stands  the 
heat  as  well  as  diseases  and  the  attacks  of  insects.  Its  fiber  is  smooth  ■ 
and  brilliant,  of  a  wjiitc  color,  and  is  generally  well  accepted  in 
the  spinning  factories. 

“  (’ommon”  cotton  is  a  variety  of  long-fiber  cultivated  in  various  * 
jiarts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Santander,  Boyaca,  and  Antioipiia, 
where  the  production  reaches  satisfactory  figures.  It  is  certainly  the 
(iossifpiiim  herbaceum  known  extensively  througliout  America  and  is 
the  original  source  of  the  local  varieties. 

“  f cott(»n  is  cultivated  in  the  cedder  climates  and  prcsi*nts  ! 
the  characteristics  of  the  alxtvc  variety,  but  is  a  little  dct<*rioratcd  | 
by  the  influence  of  tin*  climati*.  'I'he  production  is  very  limited  at  l 
present.  ' 

“Kithieij”  (otfon.  -A  v(*ry  vigorous  plant  witji  luxuriant  foliaige, 
flowers  early,  ami  resists  drought  ami  p<‘sts.  Nevertheless  the 
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production  is  limited  and  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  specially 
cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  could  be  obtained 
bv  a  careful  selection  of  seed.  The  seed  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
firmly  stuck  together,  forming  a  compact  nucleus  of  8  or  10  kernels. 
This  disposition  of  the  seed  greatly  simplifies  the  work  of  separation 
of  tjie  lint,  and  in  large  plantations  of  kidney  cotton  it  would  be 
possible  to  use  simpler  methods  for  removing  the  fiber. 

“  liot/aca’'  or  Letfupa"  Cotton. — This  type  is  doubth‘ss  the  best 
grown  in  ('olombia.  The  liber  has  an  average  length  of  1.1  inch 
and  the  production  of  each  j)lant  is  so  abundant  that  during  the  crop 
the  fields  apptair  to  be  covered  with  snow.  TJie  Leguj)a  cotton  also 
gn»ws  well  in  the  south  of  Santander  and  is  used  by  the  factories  of 
Suaita  and  Samaca. 

This  cotton  constitutes  a  select  variety,  and  samples  sent  to  Man¬ 
chester  attracted  the  attention  of  dry-goods  manufacturers,  who 
considerc'd  it  the  best  raw  product  for  the  manufacture  of  lace. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  by  the  Imperial  Institute: 

\uinbtr  of  murk  oiiit  weight  of  sample:  “  Uoyiicii  seed  eottiui  (white),”  weiglit 
2  ounces. 

Dexcr  lilt  ion:  rngiiined  cotton. 

Lint:  Mocterately  luirsli,  lustrous,  clean,  and  varying  from  cream  to  pale 
brown  in  color.  The  lint  held  on  ginning  was  4.5  per  cent. 

Seeil:  Brown  seeds,  covered  with  pale  brown  fuzz. 

Strength:  Very  good. 

lA'iigth  of  fibers:  From  0.7  tt)  1.4  inch;  mostly  from  1.0  to  1.2  with  an  average 
of  1.1  inch. 

Cominereiiil  raluotion:  The  cotton  was  valued  in  Liverpool  at  nominally  50d. 
per  fMumd,  with  "middling"  .\merican  (.lune  “futures”),  at  24.t)4d.  per  pound. 

Hemarks:  This  cotton  was  of  excellent  strength  and  good  (piality  and  would 
l)e  readily  .salable  in  tliis  country. 

‘‘ f  ”  Cotton. — At  the  National  Agricultural  Exhibition,  in 

191(1,  several  cottem  wools  grown  in  the  (\i<|ueta  region  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  sjtecial  botanical  variety  were  shown.  The  fiber  shows 
no  difference  from  the  ordinary  cotton,  it  being  presumed  tt)  be  the 
same  (tossypimn  herhneeum  above  noted. 

" Shnacota”  ('otton.  A  variety  cultivated  in  the  municipality  of 
Simacota  in  Santander  del  wSur,  which  is  appreciated  as  much  h)r 
the  (|uality  of  its  fiber  as  for  its  resistance  to  drought.  Very  similar 
to  the  “Durango”  of  Mexico,  this  variety  presents  features  which 
distinguish  it  from  those  previously  mentioned.  The  plant  attains 
a  height  of  (1  feet.  Its  shoots  when  deprived  of  fh)ss  are  of  a  clear 
red  cedor  ami  are  more  flexible  than  the  ordinary  cotton.  The 
foliage  is  very  almndant  and  appears  early;  the  capsule  is  long  aiul 
narrow,  and  an  oj>ening  allows  tin*  woed  to  escape  slowly,  so  that  the 
strong  winds  do  not  injure  it,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  other 
varieties.  Usually  there  are  three  lobes  or  divisions  to  the  boll,  and 
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soinetiinos  four  lobes  are  found.  The  seeds  are  black,  acutely 
pointed,  bald,  ami  smooth.  Tlie  cotton  of  Siniacota  forms  a  special 
variety. 

‘'Mono"  cotton  is  borne  on  distinct  jdants  that  have  every  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  cream  variety  except  the  color  of  the  staple,  which 
is  j)ale  brown  or  khaki.  The  lenf^th  of  the  staple  is  also  slightly 
under  that  of  the  usual  cotton  };rown  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  plant  has  a  distinct  origin  and  holds  to  the  parent  type. 

The  trials  of  introduction  of  exotic  cottons  (Peruvian,  Sakellaridis, 
Mitalili,  Xovary,  (’aravonica)  have  not  given  satisfactory  results; 
all  of  them  have  sooner  or  later  degenerated. 
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UOTI’ON  DISKASKS  AND  PK.STS 


As  in  other  cotton-producing  counlri<*s,  this  plant  is  subject  in 
('olombia  to  tlu^  destruction  caused  by  iliseases  and  pests.  'PIh*  most 
dangerous  is  an  insect  which  as  a  worm  attai’ks  the  young  cotton 
plants  ami  also  the  l<‘av(‘s  in  the  old  ones.  In  some  |)lac(‘s  it  k 
[lossibb^  to  limi  also  the  Ifcliotfiis  caria  which  attacks  the  flower. 
Put  tlu'isi'  two  insects  are  not  very  widely  sjiread  ovi'f  the  country 
ami  the  crops  have*  m*ver  suffereil  greatly  from  this  caiisiv  Another 
ins(‘ct  has  been  notic(>d  in  tin*  (ioajira  /.one,  known  as  tin*  wbit(>  scale. 
/Icinlcliionospls  minor,  a  di'structive  [lest  against  which  much  effort 
has  been  directed  with  the  view  to  its  eradication. 
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A  (liseaso  known  as  fuoha  appears  on  the  leaves  in  the  form  of 
small  protuheranees  and  within  a  short  time  the  plant  attaehed 
IxH'omes  yellow  and  dies.  This  disease  has  been  observed  in  the 
cotton  |)lantations  of  Boyaea,  and  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  which  is  unable  to  sujiply  the  plant  with  the 
nw'essary  mineral  substances. 


COTTON  CULTIVATION 
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The  cotton  growers  in  ('olomhia  do  not  take  much  care  about  the 
preliminary  work  and  are  content  with  just  a  light  cleaning  of  the 
land  before  sowing.  Planting  takes  place  during  the  fii*st  few  days 
of  the.  rainfall  months,  usually  about  April,  aiul  the  plant  grows 
and  reaelu's  its  normal  size  with  very  little  attention,  until  the 
gathering  of  the  crop,  10  months  later.  Though  it  is  much  better 
to  replant  the  cotton  after  the  crop  is  collected,  in  which  ease  the 
old  plants  should  he  rooted  up  and  burnt,  the  gi’owers  in  (’olomhia 
prefer  to  keep  up  the  same  plantation  for  several  consecutive  yeai*s. 

After  the  cro|)  is  collected  the  unginned  cotton  is  taken  to  the 
nearc'st  markets  where  it  is  sold  for  domestic  uses  or  to  the  buyers 
for  factories.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  cottonseed  was  used  only 
for  sowing  hut  now  it  is  exptirted  for  oil  extraction. 

The  average  yiehl  of  cotton  per  hectare  is  Tot)  kilos. 

It  is  g(>nerally  estimated  that  a  pound  of  cleane<l  c*)tton  is  obtained 
from  each  seven  trees,  hence  the  total  production  from  a  hectare 
(10,(KI()  tn*es)  will  he  1,42S  pounds.  It  is  evident  that  this  estimate 
may  vary  considerably  according  to  localities  and  circumstances. 

In  11)1")  the  crops  were  estimated  at  7, olMi. (»().')  pounds  and  the  areas 
under  (udtivation  at  11,240  acres.  The  crops  during  that  year  were 
coin|)aratively  small.  During  the  last  year  the  area  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  more  than  doubled,  the  tlemand  having  increased  rapidly 
with  the  erection  of  new  factiiries.  To-day  the  pniduction  may  he 
tstimated  as  well  over  I (>,000,000  p«)un«ls. 

('olomhia  dot's  not  export  cotton  and  large  <|uantiti(‘s  have  to  he 
imptirted,  the  entire  protluction  being  used  by  the  factorit's  and 
tloiiu'stic  industries. 

At  present  there  are  several  cotton  mills  in  the  country.  st)me  of 
them  as  good  as  the  Manchester  mills,  with  machinery  imported 
fniiu  Lancashire.  'I'he  numh(*r  of  looms  in  operation  to-day  is 
approximately  l,(i00  with  an  average  production  of  about  :i().000 
yards  daily.  The  principal  fa<'(ori(*s  are  in  Barran(|uilla,  Meilellin, 
Bogota,  Suaila,  and  Samacii,  and  in‘w  ones  are  proji‘ct«‘«l  in  tither 
towns. 

There  is  no  tax  in  force  jit  pn'sent  on  »-otton  exportation  in 
C'oloinhia. 
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WflUKMKN'S  llorsiNfl  IN  HKA/IL 


The  HullfUn  is  iii)|<-htc<l  to  tin-  (triirlt-sy  ati<l  iiiiliativi*  of  Mr.  Ili'lio  latiMi,  Consul  (IriM-nil  of  Ilrii7.il  in 
.Now  York  City,  for  lh<-  iiIhivo  iiimI  tlw  siiissshIIuk  |>liotot(rii|ilis  showiiiK  tlx'  wi<lcs|irrii<l  iiili'ri'st  itn<l 
tlio  Kroiit  iiroKri-s.s  utlainisl  in  liriir.il  in  tho  inilM>rt»nt  siihiis-t  of  worknirn's  liou.sinK.  'I'lio  Hullrlin 
roirrots  tfiot  thi-si-  |ilioloKr»|ilis  woro  not  HViiilatilo  in  tiini!  to  In-  in<-luil<-<l  in  tin-  KtiKlisli  itixl  KpHiiish 
oilitions  of  Ki-lirilary,  wliicli  won-  liiryi-ly  ili-voU-tl  to  this  suhH'l-  t'|>|"'t:  tlronp  of  lioinrs  i-ris-hsl  by 
tlx-  IVroira  Curix-iro  Coni|mny,  l{lo  Juix-iro.  l/owi-r:  tiroiip  of  workiix-n's  honx-s  i-rt-i'ti-il  for  Its  oid- 
ployn-s  by  tlxs  CarhN-a  Tojtlli-  Coin|Niny  (Kihrlfii  <li!  T<-»-l<l<i«  CiirlcNii). 


('iHirti'iiy  of  Hrakiliaii  m'lmrttiiclit  of  AnruMiltiin*.  Iniliixlry,  oiol  < *onino*riM* 

WlfUKMKN’S  lIttrSKS  IN  HKA/.ll, 

pint:  Wiirkini'ii's  liiMiics,  Siilviiilor  ili'  Sii  Av4'tiiii>,  Klo  JiiniMrii.  I.owcr;  ll(iiiic.-i  o(  <i|nTiil iv»>s  in  th«' 
t 'oriiiv :i<lo  iVxliU'  Kiu'lory 
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C'ourtrfiy  of  Rratilitin  D.'partiiu'nt  of  Asrirultur*'.  Induntry.  ftnd  f'ommorro 


WORKMEN'S  llorSKS  l\  BKAZlh 


I'piier:  The  Krou|i  of  workmen's  homos  known  as  “Villa  O|>oraria  Orsina  <la  Fonsoni.”  Contor:  Homos 
oiwtml  by  Iho  "Amorira  Fahril  Company ’’  for  its  omployoos.  laiwor:  Homos  onairsl  by  Iho  Sanitary 
Comitany  (Cta.  <io  Sanoamonto) 


CourtMy  of  Bmilian  Dopftrtnirni  of  Anrirulturr.  Industry,  snd  Commerce 

IIO.MKS  FOR  WORKMEN  IN  BRAZIL 

Upper:  The  urnup  of  homes  known  «.s  "  Mareehal  llermt>s.”  ("enter:  Homes  ereetert  by  the  "Confianva 
Industrial"  ("ompany.  larwer:  Homes  ereeted  hy  the  liotafoito  Textile  (’om|iany  for  its  employees  in 
the  suburbs  of  Rio  Janeiro 
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CUSTOMS  CHARGES  IN 


By  William  11.  Wisdom 

Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

C.  S.  De partment  of  Commerce 

A  GOOD  part  of  the  fines  and  harassing  delays  incurred 
in  the  past  in  shipping  American  goods  to  Brazil 
could  have  been  av()ided  hy  proper  precautions  at 
the  time  the  merchandise  was  packed.  The  following 
case  so  well  illustrates  the  difRculties  of  an  American  shipper  who 
failed  to  comply  with  the  Brazilian  customs  regulati<ms  that  it  may 
he  taken  as  typical. 

Karly  in  lf)22  an  American  shi|)pcr  employed  a  forwarding  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  t<)  pack  and  ship  a  c(msignment  <»f  goods  to 
Brazil.  I'pon  the  arrival  of  the  men-hamlise  in  Brazil,  the  agent  of 
the  shipper  found  that  Indore  clearing  (he  g<ntds  he  had  to  paiy,  in 
udditi<»n  to  the  regular  duties,  a  fine  amounting  to  2  j)er  cent  of  the 
official  value  of  the  shipment.  This  fine  had  been  imposed  because  a 
Brazilian  customs  (dlicial  mated  (hat  the  commerciid  invoice,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  fnrwanling  c«unpany  in  New  York,  failed 
t<»  indicate  by  cons(*cutive  numbers  the  packages  comprising  shijiment. 

Thereu|)on  followed  a  voluminous  <-orrespondence  between  the 
agent,  the  shi|)per,  the  forwarding  c(»mpany,  and  the  Brazilian 
customs  broker  who  cleared  the  shipment.  Nine  months  after  the 
arrival  of  (he  go»»ds  in  Brazil,  the  forwarding  company  received 
a  bill  wbicb  includ(‘d  not  oidy  tbe  original  fine,  but  considerable 
incidental  charges.  Th<*  c<»m|)any  wr«»te  to  (he  shipper  that  this 
amount  came  to  more  than  M)  (inu's  the  profit  made  for  handling  the 
goods,  and,  although  admitting  the  error  in  making  out  the  invoice, 
asked  that  the  claim  be  not  pressed.  At  this  point  the  shipper, 
evidently  in  «lesperation,  wrote  (<»  (he  Burtuiu  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
t'ommerce  to  impiin*  whether  (he  Brazilian  Government  could  be 
approached  for  refiitid  of  the  fine,  but  as  the  fim*  was  for  a  clear-cut 
vi(»lution  of  a  well-established  regulation,  the  bureau  <'»»uhl  suggest 
no  means  of  esca|H^  fr«»m  the  penalty. 

>  Shipjitr  onrf  farntr.  New  Yfirk,  N.  V.,  Jnliii»ry,  WH. 
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DROP  TEST  OF  BOX 

The  <lri>|)  lest  is  a  test  to  determine  the  strength  and 
durability  u[  boxes  and  crates.  It  can  be  made  in 
toy  (aetory,  as  all  that  is  re<iuired  is  a. simple  lifting 
anil  releasing  apparatus  and  an  iron  plate  on  which 
to  drop  the  container.  The  illustration  .shows  the 
appanitus  hiilding  a  box  ready  to  he  drop|>ed.  By 
lifting  the  rek^asing  device  with  the  cord  which  is 
tied  to  it,  the  box  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  comer  on 
the  iron  iilate.  The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  box  or  crate,  with  its  contents  is 
able  to  withstand  reasonable  falls.  It  is  assumed, 
lor  exainiik',  by  the  Freight  t'ontainer  Bur*‘au  of 
the  .\nieriean  Railway  .\sscK‘iation  that— 

Should  withstand 
Crates  weighing  without  damage 

with  contents —  a  drop  on  a  corner 

of  at  least — 

I'p  to  '&  itounds . . .  1,5  inches 

I'p  to  lilt/  pounds . . . .  .5  inches 

I'p  to  'Jlitt  iMHinds . .  4  inches 

I'p  to  ;t00  pounds  and  over .  3  inches 

and  by  means  of  this  test  it  can  be  readily  deter- 
minol'whellier  the  container  which  is  being  tested 
ran  withstand  a  fall  from  the  resiHK-tive  heights 
listed  above,  and  whether  an  eflicient  interior  pair¬ 
ing  is  b*‘ing  useil.  If  it  is  found  that  the  container 
is  not  sulTieiently  strong,  changes  .should  be  made, 
the  new  container  tested  and  the  same  i>r(Kvdlire 
fallowed  until  a  g(M><l  container  and  packing  is 
evolved. 


Courteay  nl  Mhipiiai  anti  Carrier,  New  York 
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Cojrteay  of  Sbtppt'r  anti  Carrier,  New  York. 


DI.\(U)N.\I,  CO-MPRES- 
SION  TEST 

This  is  a  test  which  must  be 
la-rforined  at  a  laboratory 
which  has  in  its  e<|uipment  a 
machine  or  apitaniliis  .similar 
tothat  seen  in  tiM'  illustration. 
This  lest  is  usually  iwrformed 
on  emiily  Inries  or  crates,  the 
piiriHtse  iH'ing  Irr  determine 
the  resistance  of  the  box  or 
crate  to  distort  ion  ilue  to  fortes 
lu-ting  externally  uiMin  it. 
The  crate  t>r  box  is  usually  .set 
etirnerwise  in  tin'  iniM'hiiH'.  as 
shown  in  the  illusinilion. 
The  machine  is  so  arningetl 
that  IIk'  rotl  moves  down, 
compressing  tire  op|M>site  etrr- 
ners  of  the  crate  with  a  sjaed 
of  one-half  Inch  jH-r  minute, 
while  the  prt'.ssun'  on  tht> 
trpiMisile  etrrners.  trr  the  forte 
that  is  leing  applietl,  is  reatl 
on  the  ilial  of  the  scale,  shown 
in  IIh>  picture,  every  1.5  .sec- 
oiitls,  or  at  each  oneeighlh 
inch  tlelhs-littn  of  th*>  crate, 
TIh‘  test  is  isrnliniK'tl  until 
tlH<  maximum  loud  which  the 
crate  ran  withstand  has  Nen 
leachetl,  or  until  the  tk'tiectiiui 
reacht's  from  three  to  seven 
inelM's,  tleiM-ntling  u|M>n  con- 
illtions  arising  tiuring  the 
IsTformante  tif  the  te.st. 
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Courti^y  <if  nun'n  lnt»*rnntion%l  Koviow.  Nt*»’  York 

AN  IMA'STKATION  OF  (WKKFl’L  Al'TOMOHILE  PACKINO 

Attenlion  is  diwItMl  tci  Ihr  skids,  (s)rm*r  |misIs,  and  stronp  hraoinf!.  In  parking  automobiles  for  ex|«)rt 
tht'  eonstriiction  of  the  htise  of  the  easi-  is  most  im|M)rtant,  and  elos*'  attention  must  he  given  to  the 
skids.  The  ear  must  ta-  so  adjilsteil  that  them  is  no  swing. 

Fttr  floods  (lutiiihlo  on  tin*  fjross  weifiht,  the  lightest  packing  material 
eonsistent  with  safety  in  transit  should  he  selected,  so  as  to  reduce  as 
much  as  pttssihle  the  high  duty  usually  imposed  in  Brazil.  For 
instance,  as  lace  is  dutiahle  on  gross  weight,  it  should  not  he  wrapped 
around  cardhoard.  hut  should'he  packed  in  tissue  paper  with  an  outer 
covering  of  light  material. 

On  a  numher  of  articles  the  dutiahle  weight,  as  fixed  hy  the  tare 
allowance,  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  container  or  its  capacity. 
For  instance,  chemical  and  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products 
are  subject  to  tare  allowances  ranging  from  5  to  SO  per  cent,  according 
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BASIS  OF  DrriAULE  WEHIHT 


Practically  all  goods  ship|M*d  to  Brazil  are  dutiahle  on  the  weight 
basis.  Duties  are  ass(*ssed  variously  on  the  gross  weight  (weight  of 
the  articles  and  that  of  the  packing,  not  including  weight  of  ca.ses  of 
rough  wood) ;  real  net  weight  (weight  of  goitds  without  any  packing 
whatsoever);  and  legal  net  weight  (gross  weight  after  deducting 
tari's  stijudated  in  the  tariff).  There  is  no  general  rule  governing 
the  assessment  of  duties  in  Brazil,  and  the  careful  exporter  should 
inform  himself  as  to  the  iTgulations  applicable  to  his  particular 
shipment. 
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|l 

to  the  capacity  of  the  glass  receptacle;  the  smaller  the  capacity,  the  p 
greater  the  tare  allowance.  The  tare  allowances  for  glass  vases  | 
and  flasks  are  as  follows;  Hogsheads,  50  per  cent;  large  cases,  45  per  | 
cent;  hanijiers  or  baskets,  35  per  cent.  Should  the  articles  be  , 
imported  in  small  cases  or  boxes  of  cardboard,  the  duty  is  levied  on  ] 
the  gross  weight.  By  knowing  the  regulations  applicable  to  various  | 
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W  tVlDC  band  irom  around  each  cnb 

AFTER  NAILINB  ON  TOP. 


IMPROVEO  PACKINO  CASE 
FOR  FOREION  .SHIPMENTS 

Pilfcraftr,  through  slipping  out  a  lioard 
of  the  ease,  is  practically  ini|H)SSihle 
by  the  use  of  such  box  construction 
as  is  shown  in  the  above  illustration. 

The  four  sides  of  the  case  are  se¬ 
curely  nailed  to  each  other  and 
rcinforc»‘d  by  corner  posts,  whi<  h  are 
nailed  from  both  inside  and  outside 
and  the  nails  clinched;  this  makes 
it  im[iossible  to  remove  a  single 
board  from  the  sides  without  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  case.  The  ton  and 
lM)ttom,  made  from  tongucil  and 
gr(M>ved  boards,  are  each  held  as  a 
single  piece  by  the  use  of  an  inside 
cleat,  and  thr*  entire  cover  would 
have  to  be  removed  l>efore  any  one 
of  the  laairfls  could  l>e  slipiied  out. 
The  Imx  is  constructed  throughout 
of  {-inch  common  pine  bosirds, 
tongued  and  grooved.  Iron  liands 
I-inch  w  ide  are  fastened  around  the 
ends  ami  complete  the  prer-autioni 
taken  against  pilferage. 

The  <lecreased  percentage  of  kM 
from  itilferage  by  users  of  this  rase 
prove  that  this  ty|>e  of  theft  can  be 
prevented  when  genuine  etforts  are 
made  toward  protection. 


f  *oun««y  of  f '(snirtHTr**  ltfp«srl« 


kintls  of  contuiiicrs,  the  exporter  can  tletermiiie  (he  most  economical 
method  <if  packing. 

American  exporters  to  ctnintries  where  a  com|)licate(l  system  of 
eustftms  regulations  is  in  effect,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Brazil,  siiould 
establish  chtse  contact  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Cfimmerce  for  information  on  customs  matters. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AM)  COMMERCE  ; 


ARGENTINA 


Toiring  ('lib  International  Highway  Exposition. — The 
Touriii};  ('lub  held  an  intert'sting  Highway  Exposition  from  May  25 
to  June  2.  1924,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  in 
Palermo  near  Buenos  Aires.  An  exhibit  under  the  management  of 
Bureau  of  Roads  and  Bridges  showed  machinery  for  road  building. 
A  plot  had  been  arranged  by  the  Sociedad  de  Arte  Native  to  repre¬ 
sent  an  extancia,  or  farm,  of  100  years  ago,  with  its  primitive  plow, 
loom,  pulperia,  and  types  of  native  men  and  women,  while  native 
(lances  and  a  barbecue  were  given  in  representation  of  a  native  fiesta. 
Spt'cial  driving  was  exhihit(‘d  in  an  automobile  gymkhana,  showing 
tests,  r(*scue  work  and  other  h'atun's. 

(iRAiN  EXi*ORTs. — The  Biu'iios  Airt's  Preuxa  of  April  22,  1924,  gives 
the  grain  exports  for  the  period  January  1  to  April  17  in  1923  and 
1924  as  follows: 


Metric  tom 
2.  IHH.  707  I 
2i;»,  '.MO  : 
(>««.  167 
2.M.  125 


Metric  lonii 
l.BliTTS 
437 
(>13,313 
23S.314 


Tile  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  A|)ril  21,  1924,  through  the  Rural 
Statistics  and  Economics  Buivau,  made  its  first  fort'cast  on  maize 
future's  for  the  1923-24  crop.  The  prt'diction  is  (>,SGl),tHK)  tons  for 
the  wliole  country,  or  an  incnuise  of  2.3S(), 749  tons,  or  53.3  ptT  emit, 
i»V(‘r  the  |)roduction  of  the  previous  yiuir, 

Sm  iEHAH  Rtral  Argentina  farm  pRourcTs  eximsition. — The 
StYond  Farm  Products  Ex|)osition  was  held  the  first  week  in  May  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Sociedad  Rural  .Argentina  under  the  auspict's  of 
that  society.  It  was  visited  by  tlie  usual  spe'ctators,  and  also  by 
(‘lasses  (tf  Bik'Iios  .Vin's  school  children  with  tluur  teachei-s.  'Phere 
was  a  large  peuiltry  se'ction:  a  contest  for  milch  cows;  exhibits  from 
a>;ricultural  schools;  exhibits  of  dairy  products  and  ('(|uipm(‘nt ;  and  a 
s4H‘tion  on  bee  k(>eping  with  (>xhibits  (*f  honev  and  wax  in  various  forms. 
The  winner  of  the  contest  for  champion  of  dairy  cows  was  Martona’s 
5>alo  de  Kol  Pontiac.  pr(tp('rty  of  the  La  Martona  stock  company. 
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already  winner  of  first  prize  in  her  class  as  fine  dairy  type  and  second 
prize  as  thoroughbred.  Her  average  daily  milk  yield  on  which  she 
was  judged  was  3(5  kilograms  20 1  grams,  containing  1  kilogram  244 
grams  of  hutterfat,  or  3.15  per  cent. 

Branch  of  the  Arcextixe-Boi.ivian  Kailroad. — In  the  latter 
part  of  April,  1924,  Sr.  Julio  Knaudt,  inspector  general  of  the  Atocha- 
La  Quiaca  Railroad,  went  to  Buenos  Aires  to  rent  e<|uipment  for  the 
branch  from  Tupiza,  Ihdivia,  to  La  Quiaca,  Argentina,  which  is  now 
completed.  Two  locomotives,  2  first-class  coaches,  2  second-class 
coaches,  1  parlor  car,  and  1  mail  car  with  20  freight  cars  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bolivian  inspector  by  the  direct()r  general 
of  Argentine  Railways  for  the  branch  mentioned,  which  it  was  planned 
to  open  for  service  on  June  5,  1924.  The  new  branch  affords  a  most 
important  route  of  travel  and  trade,  since  it  establishes  dirwt  com¬ 
munication  with  a  large  part  of  Bolivia,  and  when  the  short  section 
still  to  he  finished  to  Atocha  is  <‘omplete,  the  railways  of  Argentina 
will  he  connected  with  tlu>se  of  Bolivia  and  also  those  of  Peru  through 
this  route.  It  is  e.xptH*ted  that  much  of  Bolivia’s  exporting  will 
now  be  done  through  the  ports  of  Parana  and  Buenos  Aires. 

BOLIVIA 

Highway  fro.m  Pux.\ta  to  Totora. — The  (lovernment  has 
accepted  a  tender  made  by  a  constructing  firm  of  ('ochahamha  for 
building  an  autom(»hile  road  107  kilometers  in  length  between  Punata 
and  Totora.  Acc«»rding  to  the  agreement  ma<le  the  road  must  be 
completely  finishe<l  and  turned  over  to  the  (lov'ernment  within  six 
months  after  the  contract  is  .signed.  Tlie  (lovernment  agrees  to  pay 
the  firm  5(),(K)()  bolivianos  in  (lovernment  bonds,  2(),(M)0  bolivianos 
to  he  paid  at  the  time  of  signing  the  c(mtract  and  30,(M)()  bolivianos 
when  the  road  is  complete*!  and  turned  over  to  the  (lovernment. 

('oxsEKVATiox  OF  PUBLIC  iiHHiwAY.s. — 'Hie  Kxecutive  has  issued  a 
resolution  compelling  owners  of  rural  propiTty  to  n*pair  the  public 
nuids  crossing  th(*ir  prop<‘rty  or  bordering  thereon,  such  repairs  to  be 
ma<h*  in  acconlance  with  the  suggesti(»ns  of  the  inspector  of  roads  of 
the  n^spective  <listrict.  Property  owners  who  fail  to  fulfill  this 
re<piirem<‘nt  will  Im*  fined  .59  bolivianos,  if,  after  notification  by  the 
authorities  of  their  omission,  they  «h»  not,  within  10  days,  procee*!  to 
make  th<*  repairs  napiinsl.  .\ft<*r  this  period  has  (>la|>sed  the  sule 
pr<‘fect  will  hnv<*  the  n<*c<*ssary  repairs  imule  at  tin*  ex|)ense  of  the 
pr<tp<*rty  owners. 

Kxi*ort.s  of  minerals  during  March.  The  <piantity  of  minerals 
exported  during  the  month  of  March,  according  to  customs  figures,  is 
given  us  follows:  2, .595  nwtric  tons  of  tin  to  (Ireat  Britain,  9.S3  t«ins 
to  tin*  I’nited  Statics,  22  t(ms  t«*  France,  and  1 1  tons  to  Btdgium: 
2,S34  tons  <»f  lead  t<»  (Ireat  Britain  and  IS  tons  t(»  the  I'nittsl  .States: 
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722  tons  of  silver  to  tlie  Tiiited  States,  4-40  tons  to  Belgium,  and  229 
tons  to  (Jreat  Britain;  (>90  tons  of  eopper  to  the  United  States;  114 
tons  to  (Ireat  Britain,  and  oO  tons  to  Franee;  20  tons  of  bismuth 
to  (Jreat  Britain,  and  1.4  tons  of  antimony  to  the  United  States. 
This  makt*s  a  total  of  S,771  tons  of  minerals  exported  durinjr  the 
month.  (('(HHiiierve  lieports.  May  26,  1924.) 

BRAZIL 

Notks  on  acriculturk,  industry,  and  C'OM.mkruk.  The  following 
items  are  extraeted  from  the  message  of  President  Bernanh's,  read  on 
May  4,  1924,  at  the  opening  of  ('ongress; 

Port  works  in  Rio  dk  Jankiro. — .\uthorizatioii  was  firanted  by  ('ongress 
la.st  year  to  review  the  eontraets  for  the  const  nietion  of  wharves  in  the  Pont  a  do 
Cajii  and  for  the  free  zone  in  the  Ilha  do  (lovernador,  with  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
stituting  for  this  jiroposiHl  work  the  extension  of  the  existing  docks,  and  thus 
avoiding  the  seiiaration  of  the  port  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  new  contract, 
approval  by  a  dwree  of  .April  2  last,  provides  for  the  construction  of  1,;MH  meters 
of  dwks  at  a  cost  of  :i.i,H12,l).')()  inilreis,  against  the  previous  plan  of  1.200  meters 
costing  :1(>,49K,9.51  milreis. 

Railways. — On  December  ill,  192:i,  the  length  of  railways  in  Brazil  (not 
including  private  railways)  was  29,92o,;i.51  kilometers,  including  the  Tocantins 
Railway,  S2  kilometers  in  length,  on  which  traffic  contimuHl  to  Ih'  sus|HMuled. 
This  total  exciHNled  that  for  a  year  before  by  .')S4  kilometers.  The  railroads 


are  dividinl  as  follows: 

Kilometers 

Pro|M‘rty  of  the  nation . . . . .  17,  404 

Rentwl  tt)  States _ _ _ _ 3,  941 

Reuteil  to  private  enterpri.ses  _ _ _ _ _  4,  977 

.Xdinini.stertHl  by  the  nation . . . .  S,  486 

Federal  c«)nci*ssions . . .  265 

State  concessitins  or  property. . . . . . . .  7,  256 


.\«iRi('ri.TiTRAi,  HKoiuu'Ts. — The  Finleral  and  State  cotton  services  are 
endeavoring  to  promote  cotton  priKliietion,  for  which  the  Republic  is  very  well 
adapttsl.  The  completion  of  the  Piracicaba  exiH'riment  .station  is  being  hastened, 
and  the  establishment  of  another  at  Si‘rid6,  es|)ecially  for  the  seliH’tion  of  varieties 
of  long-hlMTisl  cotton,  has  been  authoriziHl.  SihhI  to  the  amount  of  ;102,(HK)  kilos 
was  distribiitiMl  to  growers  in  various  States.  The  area  under  cultivation  for  the 
1923  24  crop  is  estimatisl  at  795,.5;i2  lundares  and  the  priHluction  at  1,56,(KK).0(K) 
kilos,  an  increase  of  ;{()  per  cent  over  the  prectnling  crop.  The  priMluction  of 
cotton  in  Brazil  tripUsl  between  ltM)l-2  and  1922-23. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  is  increasing,  and  could  In*  doubliHl  if  the  vield 
(HT  hectare  were  eipial  to  that  in  .lava  and  Hawaii. 

Rice  growing  continues  to  Ih-  exteiuied  in  a  promising  manner.  The  Silo  Paulo 
crop  in  1923  was  estimati'd  at  364,912,545  kilos  of  unhulled  rice;  that  of  Rio 
(irandt'  do  Sul,  at  1 73,861, tMM)  kilos,  and  that  of  Minas  (leraes,  at  127,9S7,.500 
kilos. 

Hahia  is  the  chief  cacao-growing  State,  luiving  1I6,.549,909  cacao  trtN's.  The 
1923  exports  witc  the  largest  on  record. 

Wheat  cultivation  finds  favorable  conditions  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
the  Feileral  (lovernment  is  endeavoring  to  promote  it  by  the  distriluition  of 
seliMMed  seisl  and  the  visit  of  a  sjaudalist  from  Uruguay. 
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Fruit  cxjK>rts  iiave  iiicroasod  fruin  G21  eoiitos  of  rci.s  iii  1919  to  5,()4i)  contos 
in  1923. 

Tobacco  is  prtKlucoci  most  extensively  in  Bahia,  where  the  annual  average  is 
27,200,000  kilos,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  being  second  with  19,411,000  kilos. 

Cooperative  fields  for  the  stimulation  of  improved  agricultural  methods  have 
increa.sed  to  145. 

Meat  a\d  daiky  CHonrcTs. — The  Government  intends  to  increase  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  go(Kl  dairy  stock,  which  is  greatly  needed.  There  are  now  219  factories 
of  dairy  products  subject  to  Federal  inspection,  the  number  having  increased  by 
54  during  1923. 

Frozen  l)eef  was  exported  in  1923  as  follows:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  9,711,925  kilos; 
Santos,  37,889,907  kilos;  Rio  Grande,  13,5.50,771  kilos;  and  Sant’  .\ima  do 
Livramento,  8,433,898  kilos.  From  Santos  5,372,700  kilos  of  jH>rk  were  also 
exported.  Jerked  l)eef  exiM)rt.s  were  3,938  metric  tons. 

It  is  considered  that  the  rapidly  increasing  acreage  of  alfalfa  will  greatly  aid 
the  cattle  industry. 

IsiMiuKATioN  A.VD  ACJKicul.TURAi.  COLONIES. — Tlu*  immigration  movement  in 
1923  was  as  follows: 


I'ort  of  ontramf 

Nationals 

Kori'ignen 

.  i:i2 

1, 12) 

.  71 

.  .v» 

MB 

Rio  <li‘  J»neiro . . 

.  1,  e.i 

ST,  HI  5 

42. 141 

. 

.  17 

224 

.  4 

.  2S 

1.614 

Total  . 

.  2. 1211 

1 

1  M.AStt 

In  this  total,  which  is  an  incr(‘a.s(‘  of  19,711  over  the  figure  for  1922,  the  follow¬ 
ing  nationalities  predominated:  Portuguese,  31,899;  Italian,  1.5,839;  Spanish, 
10,141;  and  German,  8,2.54. 

In  the  first  ipiarter  of  1924,  1.5,729  immigrants  enteriHl  the  |M>rt  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  against  5,954  in  the  same  iK*ri(Ml  of  1923. 

The  Population  Service,  organized  in  1907,  placed  22,912  individuals  last 
year,  7,7f)0  lH‘ing  Brazilians  and  15,1.52  foreigners.  The  States  an*  c<K>|M‘rating 
in  the  formation  of  colonies,  which  ap|M‘ar  to  l>e  netHied  es|)ecially  in  the  neighlxir- 
ho<xl  of  cities  and  in  the  coITih*  districts.  In  the  former  ca.si‘  their  pnalucts  w'ould 
help  to  supply  the  cities  and  lower  the  cost  of  living,  while  in  the  latter  a  supply 
of  extra  labor  would  be  atfordcvl  f<ir  harvest. 

During  1923,  .594  children  entereil  the  imtronatois  ngrirolax,  or  farm  homes  for 
nwxly  children,  which  now  have  a  capacity  of  3,IK)0.  ('hildren  are  not  oidy  given 
a  primarv  (‘cluration  but  are  taught  |>ractical  agriculture. 

<  illl.K 

.SiM  iKTY  KOK  I.Niir.sTKiAi.  I’lto.MoTiox.  Till*  11123  rc|)(*rt  of  the 
.Socieiiad  de  Koineiito  Fuliril  states  that  tlie  ex<*eutive  eojiunittee  has 
continiK'd  to  fulfill  as  far  as  [lossilde  the  idijeet  of  the  soeiidy,  namely, 
the  developiiient  and  iin|>roveinent  of  industry.  Its  a<‘tivities  have 
included,  as  formerly,  the  maintenance  in  Santiago  of  a  permanent 
exhibit  ion  of  national  manufactured  (roods  and  raw  material  and  of 
a  modern  technical  lihrary,  the  puhlication  of  a  monthly  hulletin  of 
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industrial  information  and  propaganda,  and  the  study  of  economic 
problems  related  to  industry  and  suggestions  as  to  Government  action 
thereon. 

In  addition,  the  society  carried  on  14  evening  schools  for  workers, 
of  which  8  were  located  in  Santiago,  the  others  being  held  in 
Valparaiso,  Vina  del  Mar,  (’oncepcion,  and  Valdivia.  Courses  were 
given  in  the  following  subjects;  Technical  and  ornamental  drawing, 
mathematics,  buihling  and  construction  materials  (especially  for 
building  inspectors),  mechanics,  and  electricity,  including  electrical 
motors. 

Nitrate  Producers’  As.soctatiox. — The  Nitrate  Producers’ 
Association  decided  in  May  last  to  continue  its  existence  for  six  years, 
dating  from  June  1,  1924. 

COLO.MBIA 

New  TELERiioxE  SERVICE. — In  April  of  the  present  year  telephone 
coinmunication  was  establishe<l  between  the  cities  of  Medellin, 
Department  of  Antioquia,  and  Manizales,  in  the  Department  of 
Caldas.  This  is  the  first  step  in  a  system  of  telephone  connections 
between  these  Departments  and  Bogota. 

KxiiiniT  OF  SAMPLES. — The  Department  of  ('aldas,  through  th© 
Secretary  of  Industries,  has  sent  to  all  the  information  and  propaganda 
bureaus  of  ('olombia  in  foreign  countries  a  complete  collection  of 
samples  from  all  the  various  industrial  and  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  Department. 

New  ixdu.stry. — -The  K1  (’<Nar  agricultural  company  has  installed 
in  (’hiriguana.  Department  of  the  Magdalena,  six  machines,  invented 
and  manufactured  in  Bogota,  for  stripping  fiber  from  the  hromelia 
magdohni  (pita)  plant.  These  machines  can  also  be  used  for  the  same 
purp(»se  on  other  similar  plants.  The  fiber  produced  in  this 
Department,  while  it  is  much  tougher  and  more  substantial  than 
silk,  is  suitable  for  all  shades  of  <lyes.  and  leiuls  itself  to  the 
manufacture  of  many  different  kinds  of  textiles. 

Petroleum  production. —  In  order  to  continue  the  gwlogical 
investigations  of  the  Republic  the  Government  has  engagetl  Dr. 
Otto  Stutzer,  jirofessor  in  the  .Vcademy  of  Mines  of  Freiberg. 
Germany,  to  take  charge  of  the  Bureau  (»f  Ge(d*»gical  Survey,  and  to 
make  a  candid  study  of  the  petndeum  resources  of  the  country.  On 
a  h»rmer  visit  to  ('olonihia  Doctor  Stutzer  wrote  a  very  interesting 
report  on  the  subject  »)f  petroleum,  in  which  he  estimates  the 
('olombian  deposits  to  be  very  large,  and  predicts  a  great  future  for 
this  industrv.  In  treating  the  ipiestion  of  petroleum  in  this  rep«)rt 
the  author  divides  the  country  into  live  great  zones — the  coast  on  the 
Carribean  S«‘a  anil  Gulf  of  I’raba;  the  Pacific  coast;  the  extensive 
valley  of  the  Magdalena  River;  the  region  bordering  on  Venezuela: 
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and  the  deposits  at  the  foot  of  tlie  eastern  cordillera,  toward  tlip 
plains  of  Casanare.  The  Department  <*f  Puhlic  Works  is  planning 
to  have  Doctor  Stutzer’s  investijiations  and  reports  translated  and 
puhlished. 

t'OSTA  KK  A 

(VsTOMs  lUH’SE  IX  ('oLOHADo.  -On  May  21,  1924,  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  cust»)ms  house  at  ('ohtrado  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

New  ELECTKic  PLANT. — A  iicw  electric  plant  was  put  in  operation  i 
on  April  27,  1924,  at  Klectrona,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Antonio  ' 

de  Helen.  About  300  persons  made  the  trip  from  San  dose  to  he 
present  at  the  turnin*;  on  of  the  power. 

cruA 

Ai’To.MOBiLE  SERVICE. —  Ill  danuarv  of  the  present  year  an  auto-  p 
mobile  service,  orpmized  by  the  consolidated  railway  company,  was 
inaufjurated  between  Hahana  and  Batabano.  ■ 

SruAR  PRODi'CTiox. — According;  to  fi{;ur(*s  taken  from  the  Pri'si-  I 
dent's  nu'ssa^e  delivered  on  April  7,  1924,  the  amount  of  sugar  cane  p 
milled  in  1923  was  2,7K9,9()7,7()4  arrobas  (1  arroba  eijuals  25  pounds),  | 
which  produced  3,945, 9(17  long  tons  of  .sugar.  This  (juantity  shows  1 


a  liecrease  in  the  production,  compareil  with  the  previous  year,  of 
3S7,4S8  long  tons,  or  9.()()  per  cent.  The  ((uantity  of  cane  burned 
was  344,295, H24  arrobas,  while  the  remainder  amounted  to  51,492,487. 
The  previous  year  312,979,395  arrobas  were  burnt,  and  205,.543,.528 
arrobas  remained;  which  shows  an  incr<*ase  in  the  amount  burnt  | 
in  1923  of  31,289,429  arrobas,  ami  a  decrease  in  the  remainder  of  ^ 
1.55,081,141  arrobas. 

Tbe  sugar  productiim  was  8,199,997,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$4(M),181 .382,  while  the  molasses  produced  was  192, .588, .547  gallons, 
valued  at  .S3,8.51,770,  which  giv<‘s  a  total  value  for  th<*se  two  products 
of  $404,033,1.53.  l 

Appropriations  for  (UTnes  aqcedi'ct. — Congress  passed  a  law 
providing  a  crc'dit  of  $1.50,000  to  complete  the  a(|ueduct  for  the  town 
<»f  (iiiim*s. 

IMI.MINICAN  REPl'IILIC 

('ampai(;n  of  AORicrLTCRAi.  PROPAOANDA. —  In  order  to  increase 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  important  region  comprisiKl 
between  La  Vega,  Moca,  and  .Saiiclu*/.,  tlui  municipal  governments  of 
t(»wns  have  organized  sev<'ral  cent(>rs  for  carrying  on  an  agricultural 
propaganda  campaign. 

Contract  with  the  .\i.i.-.\.\ierica  Cables.  .Vccording  to  infor¬ 
mation  n*ceived  recently  from  Santo  Domingo  the  |)rovisional 
president,  Sr.  .luan  Vicini  Burgos,  has  signed  a  contract  for  .30  years 
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with  tin*  All-Anu*rica  ('aiblos  for  hindin*;  caihles  on  Doininicjui  terri¬ 
tory,  and  »d>^<‘  bar  establishinj;  an  international  news  service.  It  is 
expected  that  direct  cable  connections  with  the  I’nited  States  will 
he  inanjrurated  very  shortly. 

ECUADOR 

(Vi.TiVATiox  OF  KIDNEY  BEANS. —  Experiments  have  been  made 
at  the  Experimental  Farm  of  Ambato  for  the  pjust  four  years  in 
growinj;  tlwarf  kidney  beans  imported  from  France.  The  results 
obtained  from  tlu*se  experiments  have  been  excellent.  At  present 
there  are  19  different  varietit's  of  this  bean  on  exhibition  at  Ambato, 
i;rown  (*n  the  experimental  farm.  Since  tlu*se  beans  mature  in 
four  months,  while  the  similar  native  product  reipiires  six  months 
.  to  ripen,  the  Government  is  urjjinj;  farmers  all  over  the  country 
iJ  to  cultivate  them. 

('ONTUACT  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  RAII.WAY. - 

On  .\pril  10  the  Government  of  Ecuador  signed  a  contract  provid- 
I  ing  for  the  construction  of  the  section  of  the  Puerto  Bolivar  Railway 
j  between  Puerto  Bolivar  and  Rio  Amarillo.  According  to  the  terms 
of  this  contract  the  work  was  to  commence  May  1  and  be  com- 
1  pleted  by  December  31,  1927,  The  road  is  guaranteed  by  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  the  Puerto 
Bolivar-Loja  Railroad.  The  contract  stipulatt's  that  each  kilo¬ 
meter  shall  be  paid  for  as  it  is  completed.  The  gauge  of  the  road 
will  be  750  millimeters,  the  minimum  radius  of  curves  35  meters, 
and  the  maximum  grade  on  curves  35  per  thousand.  This  section 
of  the  railroad,  which  comprises  approximately  half  of  the  line 
authorized  by  Congrt'ss  between  Puerto  Bolivar  and  Loja,  will 
offer  immense  advantages  to  a  large  part  of  the  Province  of  El  Oro, 
and  will  open  up  the  rich  mining  zone  of  Portovelo. 

Xew  suitey  of  drinking  WATER  FOR  QuiTo. — At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  of  the  present  year  the  new  installation  of  electric 
pumps  for  providing  pure  ami  abundant  drinking  water  for  the  city 
of  Quito  was  formally  inaugurated.  The  source  of  the  water  supply 
is  the  springs  of  El  Sena,  located  near  the  city. 

(JUATEMAI.A 

Labor  Exfosition. — The  T,abor  Exposition  on  view  in  Guatemala 
('ity  as  part  of  the  celebration  «>f  May  1.  the  international  labor  day, 
shows  how  many  and  ailvanced  are  the  natural  industries.  Wood 
carving,  pottery,  weaving,  boots  and  shot's,  saddles,  candies,  honeys, 
flavors  ami  pt'rfumes,  mosaics,  rugs,  lead  toys,  gt>wns  ami  fashitins, 
dyes,  printing  ami  engraving,  wrougbt-iron  work,  motion  picture's, 
cement,  sugar,  beer,  and  sausage  are  the  principal  exhibits  in  this 
modern  exfiosition  of  the  crafts  of  Guatemala. 
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HAITI 

IxACGCRATiox  OF  NEW  ROAD  AND  BRIDGES. — Oil  April  5  tlio  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Las  rahobas-Hinchc-Belhulere  roail  system,  including 
the  two  hruljjes  spanning  the  Fer-a-('heval  and  Artihonite  Rivers, 
took  place.  The  work  on  the  new  road  and  the  two  hridjjes  was 
he"un  in  January,  1923.  The  construction  of  the  two  bridges  is 
especially  important  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crossing  of  these 
two  rivers  was  formerly  practically  impossible  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  Fer-a-Cheval  Bridge  is  222  feet  long  and  that  across  the  Arti¬ 
honite  River  300  feet  in  length,  the  latter  being  the  longest  bridge 
in  the  Republic. 

(V)FFEE  PRODUCTION  OF  Haiti. — ('offeo,  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  staple  crops  of  the  Republic,  was  introduced  into  the 
island  by  the  ('olonial  Government.  The  plant  grows  in  almost  all 
of  the  mountain  districts,  especially  at  altitudes  of  .500  to  2, .500  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  the  finality  of  the  berry  is  superior.  At  prt'sent, 
however,  the  crop  is  wasted  by  insiifhcient  methods  of  handling  and 
marketing,  hut  with  proper  cultivation  and  greater  care  in  handling 
the  production  could  he  greatly  increas<Ml.  Haiti  exported  last  year 
73.234, .33.5  pounds  of  coffee. 

('ouRSES  IN  agriculture. — III  order  to  jirepare  agricultural 
inspectfirs,  the  Technical  and  Prof(‘ssional  Training  Service  <»f  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  start  a  four-month  course  in  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture.  Students  from  20  to  40  years  of  age  will  he  admittfHl 
to  this  course.  Applicants  must  state  their  age,  name,  and  nationality, 
what  secondary  schools  thev  have  attemled,  and  give  character  refer¬ 
ences  fn»m  three  well-known  citizens.  During  the  course  the  students 
will  receive  a  monthly  allowance  of  .$2.5. 

■MEXICO 

.Sta'H.stics  of  iNDi'.sTRV. — The  Bureau  of  Lalxtr  of  the  Dc|)art- 
ment  of  Imlustry  collected  the  following  figures  for  Mexican  industr}’ 
in  1923: 


OnM  |m-sos. 

'l'ruti.s|xirtutioti . .  . . .  7,  (W7.  % 

.Miiiiim  _  ...  _  ....  :w,  :nMi,  KMi. 00 

'I'extile  iiidiihlrv _  _ _  _ _  SS,  IxRi,  OKI.  S4 

.  _  _  -  00,  SIO,  1MM».  00 

Industries  etiiployitiK  tiiaiiiiiil  lalxtr  _  .  ... _  (Mi,  HOO,  210.  <K) 

Fixxlstiilfs  .  .  71, 002,  IH.'i.  09 

.Small  iiidustri«’s  uf  various  <dass4‘s  ...  Si:{,  (il.'i,  7.54.  itO 


Total  ..  ..  .  ..  I,  IH7, 071,  120.  1.5 

There  are  264,4.58  workers  in  tlnse  industries,  including  Iti,.360 
girls  ami  11,317  hoys.  .Mining  employs  7.5,H2tt  workers;  (ransporta- 
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tion,  o(),495;  the  textile  industry,  51,355;  and  the  foodstufTs  industry 
34,344. 

The  ()Hi(*e  workers  number  21,011,  divided  as  follows: 


Adult  Mexicans: 

Male... _ 17,511 

F'einale _  653 

Mexican  minors _ _ _ _• _  160 

Adult  foreigners: 

Male _  2,  675 

Female _  12 

The  average  daily  wage  is  reported  as  follows  for  various  industries: 

Pesos 

Ceramics _ _  1.  68 

I.«'ather _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1.99 

Manual  labor _  2.  05 

FiMxlstuffs _  2.  06 

Mining _ _ 2.  20 

Textiles _  2.  38 

Industrial  arts  and  .sciences _  3.  67 

Tran.si)ortation _ _ _ 3.  78 

Petroleum _ _ 5.  44 


Lofo.MOTiVEs  AND  KREUDiT  CARS. — The  National  Kailways  of  Mex¬ 
ico  contracted  in  May  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the 
purchase  (»f  one  electric  and  50  oil-burning  steam  locomotives  at  a 
cost  of  4,{)(!0,0()0  pesos.  The  purchase  of  freight  and  passenger  cars 
was  also  contemplated. 

Mexican  steamship  service  and  free  ports.— Six  steamers, 
formerly  of  the  (’ompafua  Mexicana  Naviera  del  Golfo  ami  the  Com- 
pafu'a  Mexicana  Naviera  del  Pacilico,  have  been  placed  in  the  service 
of  the  Free  Ports  Gommission.  'Pw*)  will  he  used  in  the  Pacific 
freight  and  passenger  service  from  Vancouver  to  the  free  port  of 
Salina  ('ruz,  calling  at  4  American  and  13  Mexican  ports  between 
these  two  cities.  The  otluT  four  boats  will  ply  directly  between 
Me.xican  gulf  ports  and  New  York. 

Smai.i.  iNDU.sTRiKS.  Ou  May  1  of  this  year  the  Department  of 
liuhistry,  (\»mmerce  and  Labor  (»pened  in  Mexic*)  Gity  a  center  for 
instruction  in  the  leather  and  fur  trades,  pt)ttery  making,  and  ceramic 
*U*signing,  and  the  weaving  of  baskets  and  other  articles  of  palm 
fiber. 

The  (‘stahlisinmmt  of  this  si-hot)!  is  in  puisuit  »)f  a  plan  acconling 
to  which  Gen.  Perez  Trevino,  tsi'cretarv  of  the  Department,  hopes  to 
develop  such  sclumls  in  all  parts  »)f  the  Kepuhlic,  since  it  is  considertnl 
that  tliey  pnaluce  three  henelicial  results,  namely,  utilizati*»n  of 
natural  res«»un‘«'s,  industrial  pnaluction  at  small  c»>st  witlu>ut  rectmrse 
to  large  capital,  and  imiividual  ecomunic  independence. 

Srta.  Maria  Ksther  Koilriguez,  who  start e»l  a  very  successful  imlus- 
trial  scinail  in  tlalapa,  has  been  asked  t«*  open  similar  centers  in  «*ther 
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cities  of  the  State  of  Veracruz.  She  has  alsi)  proposed  to  Gen.  Perez 
Trevino  an  ainhitious  plan  for  a  larj;e  industrial  and  agricultural 
center  in  dalapa,  which  is  bein'?  seruuisly  considen'd. 

(’IIAPI.VCO  ACJKK'UI.TUKAL  SCHOOL  AND  C(M)1*EH.VTI  VK  VILLAGE.— 

See  pa<r<*  4S2. 

PANAMA  j 

{'ensu.s  ok  1920. — Presidential  decree  X(».  4  «»f  1924,  approved  the 
census  of  the  Uepuhlic  taken  in  11(20,  and  not  in  October,  11(23,  as  i 
erroiKHtusly  stated  in  the  May  Bulletin.  The  (ijiures  hv  Provinces  I 
are  as  follows:  Bocas ‘lei  Toro,  27,231(;  ('ode,  4o,lol ;  ('oldn,  58,250;  1 
C'hiriqui,  70.470;  Darien,  10,728;  Herrera,  28,1(84;  Los  Santos,  ' 
34,038;  Panama,  1(8,035;  Verafjuas,  00,003,  making  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Uepuhlic  440,01(8.  as  before  stated. 

Oil  concessio.v  in  ('iiiinyui. — A  contract  to  prospect  for  oil  on 
19,71)0  lu'ctares  in  the  districts  of  Alanje  and  Bugaha.  Province  of 
Chiri'jul,  has  been  sigiunl  by  an  American  and  the  representative  of  > 
the  National  (htvernment.  If  oil  is  found,  the  contract  is  to  run  for 
30  y<“ars.  The  concessionary  has  agri'ed  to  pay  15  ci'iits  per  acre  for 
prospecting  i-ights  and  to  di-ill  a  w<‘ll  at  least  500  feet  deep. 

Klectkic  light  in  (’hitke.  (Jn  May  2,  1924,  President  Porras 
threw  the  switch  which  turiu'd  «>n  the  powiT  «»f  tin*  new  electric- 
lighting  sy.st(*m  in  ('hitre,  having  made  a  special  trip  to  that  city  | 
for  th(‘  purpos(*.  In  his  speech  Doctor  P'trras  (>xpress(Ml  satisfaction  j 
at  having  inaugurati‘d  during  his  terms  as  (’hief  Kxecutive  modem  | 
<‘Ie<-tric  lighting  plants  in  Aguadulce.  David,  Las  Tahlas,  and  d'ahoga. 
as  well  as  ('hitre. 

A'iKicULTUKAL  AssiMTATioN,  BuGAiiA. — The  Socieihul  «le  Bugaha, 
an  agricultural  associatitm  with  300  memhers,  was  r(‘e(‘ntly  founded 
in  tlu!  district  of  Bugaha,  Province  of  ('hiri(|ui.  Tin*  aims  of  the 
a.ssociation  are  c<»op(>ration  l>(*twe<*n  large  and  small  agricultur¬ 
alists,  th<‘  clearing  of  titles  to  lands  occupii'd  hy  memhers,  and  the 
<h>velo|)m(‘nt  of  tin*  fertile  lands  of  tin*  Province. 

PARAGUAY 

('ULTI VATio.N  OK  I'oTTON.  Owing  to  the  satisfactory  results 
obtained  from  the  experiments  mad<>  in  the  cidtivation  of  cotton 
'luring  the  present  y«*ar,  the  value  of  whi<4i  is  calculatt‘d  at  appro.xi- 
iiiat'dy  80,000,000  pesos,  the  fariiUTs  propose  to  furthiu'  tlu*  dt*velop- 
m(‘nt  of  this  industry.  'I'o  that  end  a  lU'W  colony  ami  «'otton  mill 
will  be  establislu*'!  at  \’ill(‘ta. 

Paraguay  produces  a  sup'*rior  grad«*  of  cotton  whi<-h  can  compete 
with  the  best  '•otton  in  tlu*  for(*ign  mark(*ts  and  has  eomnu*ne(*d  to; 
'•xjiort  it  in  larg(*  (piantiti(*s,  tlu*  eiistomhousi*  being  W'*ll  slock'd  i 
Mith  this  pro'liiet.  ’ 
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I.MMKiRATiox.-  On  May  2,  1924.  a  };roup  of  30  iinmijjrants  arriviHl 
in  Asiinci«'»n,  hrin}»in<;  with  tlu*in  tlicir  ajiricultural  iinpU'im'nts. 

Acconlinjj  to  information  |)uhlish(‘(l  in  El  Onlen  for  April  23,  the 
monthly  (piota  of  persons  who  may  ho  alfonlod  "ovornmont  assistanoe 
is  fr»»m  lo  to  20.  They  are  lo(l<;o<l  in  the  immigrant  station  at  the 
p<irt  of  entry.  The  expenses  of  transporting  their  baggage  and  their 
niaintenanee  for  the  first  week  after  their  arrival  are  ilefraye<l  hy 
the  Olliee  of  Lands  and  (’olonies,  the  eustom  of  giving  free  passage 
to  immigrants  having  been  f(*nnd  im|)raetieahle  and  discontinued. 
An  appropriation  of  O.OOO  pesos  a  month  was  made  hy  the  present 
hmlget  law  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  number  of  immigrants  in 
the  (piota;  therefore  this  sum  will  he  insuflieient  should  the  cpiota  he 
increased,  in  which  case  an  extra  appropriation  will  he  necessary. 

Tliere  is  still  government  land  situated  along  the  rail  and  water 
ways  which  may  lie  taken  up  hy  immigrants  and  there  are  also 
some  private  propertii's  for  sale,  wliich  may  he  obtained  hy  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  owners  through  the  Ofliee  of  Lands  and  ('olonies  and 
tlie  representative's  of  the  immigrants’  respt'ctive  countries. 

A  new  colony  is  being  developed  by  some  Paraguayan  farmers  who 
left  tlu'ir  lands  on  the  llra/.ilian  frontier  to  settle  in  a  district  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay  and  Apa  rivers.  This  colony, 
which  has  a  port  on  the  Paraguay  River,  has  been  successful  not  only 
on  account  of  the  richiu'ss  of  the  land  hut  heeause  of  the  able  diiec- 
tien  of  the  lessee  of  tlu'  land,  who  paid  the  colonists’  transportation 
and  living  I'xpeiises  during  tin*  first  days.  Another  colony  has  het'ii 
I'stahlished  by  sonu'  Argentine  immigrants  on  (lovernment  lands 
.situati'd  on  the  hanks  of  the  uppc'r  Parana  and  in  Zona  (Irande,  near 
Kncarnaciihi. 


Kxi'oiit.vtiox  ok  cottonsked.  According  to  a  recent  (lovern- 
ment  n'gulalion  tin*  t'xport  duty  on  cottonseed  will  he  one  sol  for 
every  cpiintal  (4(»  kilograms),  ('ottonseed  may  he  exported  only 
after  the  faetoric's  for  manufacturing  cottonseed  oil  have  been 
provid('d  with  their  recpiired  supply,  at  a  maximum  price  of  1  sol 
oo  centavos)  per  cpiintal  at  tlu'  cotton  ginning  plant,  plus  the 
transportation  cost  to  the  factory. 

Fismxo  WITH  dynamite  is  kokiiiddex.  See  page  .'<3,'». 


Di  tv  exemi-iiox  kok  <  im  de  i'etroi.ei’m.  'Plie  National  As,sem- 
hly  on  .Vpril  *),  1924,  (‘xenipt('d  erudi'  petroleum  from  import  and 
storage  diilii's  as  a  im'ans  of  facilitating  the  use  of  oil  as  fiu'l  in  place 
of  wo«m1  and  thus  prc'serving  the  national  fort'sts. 
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Koads. — ()n  May  3,  1924,  the  new  automobile  road  between 
Sensuntepe<iue  and  San  Kafael  de  Cwlros  was  opened  to  the  public 
amid  expressions  of  enthusiasm.  The  Presiilent  of  the  Kepublic 
and  the  Minister  of  Government  were  invited  to  he  present.  For 
the  new  road  to  be  constructed  from  San  Ildefonso  to  Santa  ('lara, 
both  in  the  Department  of  San  Vicente,  funds  are  being  colbn-ted 
among  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  rt'gion.  It  is  realized  that 
this  roa<l  will  open  up  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  and  stimulate 
trade  with  Honduras. 

URUGUAY 

Exports  of  1923. — According  to  the  magazine  Netjociofi  as  (juoted 
in  La  Manana  of  May  4,  1924,  the  exports  of  I'ruguayan  animal 


products  for  1923 

were  as 

follows: 

Article 

liriii 

1922 

Weiftht  j 

I’rice  1 

1  WeiRht 

[  I’rice 

Meats,  extracts,  fats . : 

Wools . ' 

Hides,  dry  sailed,  and 
cured . 

Kilogramn 
20.>).  499, 042 
43.970.KH.3  , 
45, 007,  (IBO 

PftOI 
4T,4:0.()M) 
27.6K1.TH4  | 
l».  170,  aid 

Kilo^ramn 

'  54.6  ppr  «*nt  less  than  in  192t . 

8.3  iMT  cent  less  than  in  WZi . 

0.2  i>er  cent  less  than  in  1023  . 

Pnot 
:<r>.(Hio.7« 
21,. 322, 238 
10,040,471 

Exgixeerixg  exposition. — This  exposition,  opened  in  Monte¬ 
video  on  May  31,  1924,  was  attended  by  Government  officials,  the 
members  of  the  Politechnic  School,  professional  engineers,  and  others 
to  view  exhibits  by  the  princijial  engineering  firms  of  irruguay. 

International  imiiMiE.— On  April  2,  1924,  the  mixed  commission 
on  the  debt  treaty  with  Brazil  issued  a  call  for  bids  for  the  con- 
structicm  of  an  international  brhlge  over  the  Yaguardn  River  to 
unite  the  cities  of  Rio  Branco  in  Brazil  ami  Vaguardn  in  Uruguay. 
The  bids  are  to  be  submitted  in  four  months,  that  is,  by  August  4, 
when  they  will  be  considered  by  the  High  Uommissioners.  The 
t(»tal  length  of  the  bridge,  which  is  to  have  nine  arches  of  reinforced ' 
concrete  between  the  bridgeheads,  will  be  about  2,()()0  meters  and 
its  wi«ith  13  meters,  with  a  center  railway  section  having  on  either  i 
side  a  roadway  and  a  walk  for  pedestrians.  The  approach  in  BrazQj 
is  300  meters  long,  ami  the  one  in  Uruguay  2,000  meters. 

National  Uommission  to  promote  indu.strv. — A  National  (’om-j 
mission  is  to  be  formed  to  promote  industries  which  now  exist  orl 
may  later  be  founded  with  benefit  to  the  country.  The  commissionj 
will  be  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Industries  and  will  be  fonnedj 
by  delegates  from  the  foll«»wing  bodies:  The  National  (’ouncil  ofj 
Administration;  the  Industrial  Education  Inspection  Bureau;  thaj 
('hand>er  of  (’ommerce;  the  National  Production  ('ommission;  thej 
Union  Industrial  Uruguaya;  the  National  InstituU*,  of  Agronomy;  a] 
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delegate  from  each  incorporated  association  of  manufacturers;  and 
three  persons  of  outstanding  commercial  and  industrial  prominence 
to  be  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Administration. 

Frcit  market. — fruit  market  is  soon  to  he  built  in  Monte¬ 
video.  The  Associacion  Rural  Uruguaya  is  advocating  its  early 
construction,  as  at  present  there  is  no  place  to  store  fruit  sent  into 
Montevideo  e.xcept  in  the  cars  in  which  it  arrives. 

VENEZUELA 

Transandine  HIGHWAY. — Construction  on  the  important  Trans- 
endine  highway  is  progressing  with  fair  rapidity,  especially  in  such 
difficult  sections  as  that  surmounting  the  Andes  between  the  cities 
of  Timotes  and  Micuchles,  where  an  altitude  of  4,000  meters  is 
leiched.  The  road  will  soon  reach  the  latter  place,  the  stretch 
across  the  desolate  plateau  of  Timotes  already  being  completed. 

Puerto  Cabello  docks. — In  the  middle  of  May  the  repairs  and 
raconstruction  of  the  Puerto  Cabello  docks  were  completed.  The 
docks,  which  are  floored  with  reinforced  concrete,  have  a  total  length 
of  460  meters  and  an  average  width  of  10  meters.  Several  warehouses 
were  built  and  other  improvements  made. 
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BOLIVIA 

Budget  for  1924. — According  to  the  estimated  figures  of  the 
budget  for  1924,  the  receipts  are  38,807,633.81  bolivianos  and  the 
expenditures  44,875,203.87  bolivianos,  w’hich  leaves  a  deficit  of 
6,067,570.06  bolivianos. 

BRAZIL 


New  budget  plan. — The  President  annoimced  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  May  3,  1924,  that  a  new  plan  for  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  wras  being  followed  this  year.  A  commission  of  men  of  well- 
known  administrative  competence,  not  in  political  life,  similar  to 
the  Geddes  Commission  in  England,  has  been  appointed  to  examine 
all  suggested  appropriations  and  propose  such  reductions  as  they 
deem  practicable. 

Coffee  valorization. — By  an  agreement  with  the  bankers  making 
the  1922  loan  of  £9,000,000  sterling,  the  stocks  of  coffee  guaranteeing 
106846— 24t— Bull.  8 - 6 
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the  Loan  have  been  liquidated  for  an  approximate  amount  of 
£14,500,000,  the  last  payments  not  having  been  received.  Almost 
all  the  bonds  of  the  loan  have  been  bought  in  by  the  Government, 
only  a  small  number  remaining  in  circulation.  Against  the  latter 
English  5  per  cent  bonds  are  being  bought  and  deposited  with  the 
bankers,  to  be  sold  as  the  Brazilian  bonds  are  bought  in.  (President’s 
message.  May  3,  1924.) 

National  debt. — Figures  for  the  national  debt  outstanding 
December  31,  1923,  are  given  as  follows  by  the  President  in  his 
recent  message:  External  funded  debt,  £102,729,434,  322,249,500 
francs,  and  $68,996,500;  and  internal  funded  debt,  1,778,201,300 
milreis. 

COLOMBIA 

Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank. — As  mentioned  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Bvlletin,  the  founding  of  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank, 
which  will  be  opened  in  the  near  future,  was  authorized  by  a  law  of 
December  12,  1923.  The  Governors  of  the  Departments  of  Cun- 
dinamarca,  Antioquia,  BoyacA,  Valle,  Nariflo,  Caldas,  Cauca, 
Santander  del  Norte,  and  Bolivar  have  requested  their  respective 
assemblies  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution.  It 
is  expected  that  the  above-mentioned  Departments  will  subscribe  for 
shares  to  the  amount  of  a  million  pesos  or  more.  The  advantages 
offered  to  farmers  by  this  bank  are  very  great;  coffee  growers  espe¬ 
cially  will  be  materially  aided  in  meeting  the  expense  of  harvesting 
their  crops.  * 

Keduction  on  interest. — The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic  agreed  to  reduce,  commencing  from  May  15, 
1924,  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  and  rediscounts  to  other  banks  to 
7  per  cent  a  year.  An  immediate  rt'sult  of  this  action  will  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  by  other  banks  in  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  to  private 
individuals,  thus  permitting  merchants  and  farmers  to  meet  their 
obligations  with  ease. 

CUBA 

Liquidatign  ok  the  BUIMJET. — III  his  annual  m<>ssage  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  President  made  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  1923  budget: 

Cuba  was  one  of  the  three  nations  whicli  closcdatlie  fiscal  year  192‘2  23  with¬ 
out  a  deficit,  as  stated  in  my  previous  message.  This  statement  was  fully  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  liquidation  of  the  budget  for  that  periocl,  which  showed  » 
surplus  of  receipts,  over  the  estimates,  of  more  than  12,000,000  pesos;  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  it'  is  expected  that  the  surplus  will  be  over  20,000,000  pesos. 

The  existence  of  these  excess  funds,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  October  9, 
1022,  permits  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  beyond  the  amounts  specified  in 
the  budget,  paying  off,  in  addition  to  these  amounts,  nearly  12,000^)00  pesos  of 
the  internal  debt  of  1017,  to  which  is  added  1,817,000  pesos  of  the  internal  debt  of 
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1905,  rcprcsentcti  by  bonds  which  formed  part  of  the  guaranty  given  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Cuba,  and  allotted  to  the  Government  by  Executive  decree 
No.  15S8  of  August  16,  1921. 

This  amortization,  together  with  that  due,  and  the  extraordinary  amortization 
determined  ujion  from  the  surplus  of  the  present  year,  makes  the  total  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  during  the  actual  presidential  term,  $30,969,700.  Therefore, 
at  present,  the  national  debt  amounts  to  $105,697,300,  an  increase  over  the 
similar  debt  on  May  20,  1921,  of  only  $19,030,300,  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that 
a  loan  of  $.50,0(K),000  was  obtained. 

If  to  these  sums  be  added  the  amount  of  .$30,112,670  in  the  National  Treasury 
(on  April  2)  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sound  financial  condition  of  the  nation 
nor  any  reason  to  consider  this  condition  other  than  permanent,  and  even  subject 
to  improvement. 

ME.MCO 

Kedcction  of  fuiatino  debt. — liy  a  prt>sulential  decree  of  May 
7,  1924,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sur>'  was  authorized  to  sell  at 
public  auerton  pieces  of  public  pniperty  not  in  use,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  the  reduction  of  the  lloatiii"  debt. 

PARAGUAY 

BuD<iET  OF  expendituuk.s. — Ily  Decree  No.  17349  and  Law  No. 
582,  the  amount  assigned  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Asuncion  to  the 
budget  »>f  expenditures  for  1924  was  8,700,000  pesos,  which  was 


distributed  as  follows: 

Pesos 

Administration  expenses _ _ _ _ _  1,  392,  000 

Light  service  and  street  cleaning _  2,  750,  000 

Public  works _  1,  750,  000 

Transportation  of  meat _  400,  000 

Foreign  debt . . . . . . . . . . .  1,  026,  000 

Subsidies,  pensions,  and  rents _  250,  000 

Markets  and  slaughterhouses . . . . .  675,  000 

Physical  culture  (I^aw  No.  52S) . . . . . .  87,  000 

Other  administration  cxiKinses _  370,  000 


Total .  8,700,000 


As  shewn  in  the  preceding  table,  1,750,000  pesos  were  a.ssigned  to 
public  works,  tlie  most  important  which  have  been  undertaken  being 
the  bridge  t»)  be  built  across  Oliva  Street  and  the  repair  of  others; 
the  installation  of  the  water  service  and  sanitary  equipment  in  the 
slaughterhouse  and  market;  repair  and  upkeep  of  the  suburban  roads 
and  city  streets,  and  improvements  in  the  parks  and  public  squares. 

URUGUAY 

Munuupal  property. — The  recently  established  Office  of  Munici¬ 
pal  Heal  Property  has  just  made  a  survey  of  the  real  estate  belonging 
to  the  municipality  of  Montevideo.  Dr.  Bayley  Mufl6z,  cliief  of  the 
office,  called  upon  an  architect,  an  engineer,  and  a  tax  appraiser  to 
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aid  in  the  valuation.  The  total  area  of  this  property  is  542  hectares, 
8,681  square  meters,  the  valuation  being  40,890,829  pesos. 

VENEZUEL.V 

Financial  situation  of  the  Republic. — In  his  message  to 
Congress,  delivered  on  April  26,  1924,  President  Gomez  reports  the 
following  on  the  finances  of  the  Republic: 

The  results  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  cIose<l  June  30,  1923,  were  extremely 
satisfactory.  The  customs  and  consular  receipts  amounted  to  43,219,480.49 
bolivars,  while  the  internal  receipts  reached  the  sum  of  44,471,839.23  bolivars,  a 
total  of  87,691,319.72  bolivars.  On  April  15,  1924,  there  was  a  balance  in  the 
Treasury  of  64,000,000  bolivars. 

The  payment  of  amortization  and  interest  on  the  public  debt  have  continued 
with  the  usual  regularity,  contributing  to  the  reputation  of  Venezuela  for  prompti¬ 
tude  in  meeting  her  financial  obligations.  During  the  year  the  sum  of  8,114,- 
533.77  bolivars  was  set  aside  for  the  debt  service,  so  that  on  January  1,  1924,  the 
national  debt  amounted  to  106,178,400.16  bolivars,  of  which  41,603,245.06 
Imlivars  represented  the  internal  debt  and  64,575,155.10  bolivars  the  foreign  debt. 

(k)LOM BO- Venezuelan  frontier  commission. — A  presidential 
<lecree  of  May  6,  1924,  appropriates,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress,  186,000  bolivars  to  cover  the  Venezuelan  share  of  the 
probable  expenses  of  the  Colombo- Venezuelan  frontier  commission 
until  the  completion  of  the  commission’s  work  in  marking  the 
boundary. 


BRAZIL 


Proposed  revi.sion  of  Federal  constitution. — In  the  message 
of  President  Bernardes  presented  to  Congress  on  May  3  of  this  year, 
the  following  constitutional  changes  were  advocated: 

1.  Prohibition  of  any  ordinary  or  extraordinary  expenditure  without  the 
creation  of  sufficient  ordinary  or  extraordinary  revenue. 

2.  Prohibition  of  reelection  of  State  presidents  or  governors. 

3.  Obligation  of  the  States  to  render  to  the  Federal  Government  an  annual 
report  of  the  chief  occurrences  in  the  State  and  of  their  finances,  thus  permitting 
the  Federal  Government  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  general  necessities  of 
the  country. 

4.  Authorization  of  the  Executive  to  veto  parts  of  bills. 

5.  Measures  to  hasten  the  administration  of  justice. 

6.  Definition  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus. 

7.  Authorization  for  restriction  of  liberty  of  commerce,  when  necessary. 

8.  Interpretation  of  equality  of  rights  of  nationals  and  foreigners. 

9.  Definition  of  mining  rights  of  nation.  States,  and  landowners. 
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GUATEMALA 

Mining  tax  reduction. — Legislative  decree  No.  1299  of  May  1, 
1924,  published  in  the  GuatemcUteco  of  May  5,  1924,  approves  the 
Government  decree  No.  838  of  September  10,  1923,  which  extends 
the  transitory  provisions  of  Title  XIV  of  the  Mining  Code  for  10 
years,  with  a  change  reducing  the  mining  tax  of  6  per  1,000  to  3  per 
1,000,  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of  article  211  of  the  aforementioned 
code,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  law  of  contributions.  Gov- 
emmeut  decree  No.  838  was  mentioned  in  the  IIulletin  for  January, 
1924. 

HAITI 

Immigration  iaw  .amended. — The  following  amendments  have 
been  made  in  the  immigration  law  of  February  28,  1923:  Any 
Haitian  citizen  who  leaves  the  country  to  obtain  work  elsewhere, 
at  his  own  expense  or  otherwise,  as  also,  any  citizen  taking  passage 
on  a  ship  provided  with  an  immigration  license,  shall  be  considered 
an  immigrant.  Captains  who  receive  on  their  vessels  immigrants 
not  provided  with  special  passports  will  be  subject  to  payment  of  a 
fine,  for  each  immigrant  so  taken  on  board,  of  from  1,000  to  5,000 
gourdes,  and  from  one  to  six  months’  imprisonment.  (Le  Moniteur, 
April  21,  1924.) 

MEXICO 

Recall  of  pubuc  ofitcials  in  Yucatan. — A  law  signed  by  the 
late  Gov.  Felipe  Carrillo  of  YucatAn  on  November  28,  1924,  insti¬ 
tuted  the  recall  of  public  officials,  an  accompanying  decree  making 
the  necessary  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  Tlie  main 
provisions  follow: 

The  governor  and  deputies  may  be  recalled  by  petition  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
electors  voting  for  them.  Electors  supporting  another  candidate  or  not  voting 
can  not  make  such  a  petition. 

Justices  of  the  supreme  court  may  be  recalled  by  the  State  Congress. 

Municipal  presidents  and  councillors  may  be  recalled  by  60  per  cent  of  the 
electors. 

PERU 

Flshino  with  dynamite  is  FORBIDDEN. — An  Exccutive  decree  of 
April  7,  1924,  amends  article  302  of  the  Port  and  Merchant  Marine 
Regulations,  to  the  effect  that  any  fishing  boat  found  to  be  using 
djniamite  for  killing  fish  or  carrying  fish  so  killed  will  be  seized, 
and  the  crew  scratched  from  the  mariners’  register,  besides  being 
punished  by  60  days  in  prison. 

Reguijvtions  i-xjR  ISSUING  PAssixiRTS  TO  Peru. — According  to  a 
reci'ut  Kxwutive  decree  the  Peruvian  consuls  in  foreign  countries 
are  the  only  officials  nuthorized  to  issue  passports  to  Peruvian  citi¬ 
zens  returning  to  their  country.  Diplomatic  representatives  are 
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absolutely  forbidden  to  issue  any  kind  of  passport,  except  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  consul  in  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  in  which  case  they  may  issue  the  passport  after  obtaining 
permission  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  Peru. 

Official  seismological  bureau. — A  decree  of  March  21,  1924, 
organizes  an  official  seismological  bureau,  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  main  purpose  of  this  bureau,  besides  the  general 
study  of  seismic  disturbances,  is  to  ostablish  a  service  for  forecasting 
earthquakes  in  the  zones  subject  to  seismic  shocks  and  tidal  waves. 
In  addition,  investigations  will  be  made  of  the  effects  of  cartlKpiake 
shocks  on  buildings  and  engineering  works,  in  order  to  determine 
the  methojls  of  e^mstruction  best  adapted  to  withstand  these 
disturbances. 

URUGUAY 

Ki’r.\l  minimum  wage  lvw. — Tlie  rural  minimum  wage  law  of 
February  15,  1923,  makes  the  following  provisions: 

Rural  laborers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  55  engaged  in  agriculture  or  stock 
raising  will  receive  a  ininiinuin  wage  of  18  pesos  a  month,  or  72  centesiinos  a 
flay,  when  einjdffyed  by  proprietors  whose  total  pnKluctive  laml  is  value<l  for 
the  real  pro|>erty  tax  at  more  than  20, (MX)  pesos.  When  the  real  projHjrty  of 
the  employer  exceeds  a  value  of  60,000  pesos  the  minimum  rural  wage  shall  be 
20  pesos  a  month,  or  80  cent4simos  a  day. 

Rural  laborers  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  and  those  over  55  shall  not  receive  a 
wage  lower  than  15  pesos  a  month,  or  60  ccnt(isimos  per  day.  If  laborers  over 
16  suffer  from  a  physical  defect,  organic  disease,  or  similar  disability,  then  they 
may  be  ))aid  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  In  such  eases  the  wage  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Departmental  Council  of  Administration  or  the  Auxiliary  Council  of  the 
District,  advised  by  the  local  medical  officer. 

Rural  laborers  shall  have  all  Sunday  free  each  week,  or  a  substitute  free  week 
day,  when  exceptional  circumstances  necessitate  work  on  Sunday.  In  addition 
to  the  minimum  wage  the  employer  is  required  to  furnish  to  laborers  hygienic 
housing  and  sufficient  food,  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  sum  of  .50  centdsimos  a  day  or 
12  |)csos  a  month.  The  laborer  is  ]iermitte<l  to  choose  bctwtxm  the  housing 
and  food  and  the  money  compensation. 

Employers  who  infringe  the  rural  minimum  wage  law  arc  liable  to  a  fine  of  10 
I>eso8  for  each  laborer  involved. 

Regulations  for  the  execution  of  this  bill  having  been  issued,  it  is 
now  effective. 

Bill  on  labor  of  women  and  children. — Senator  Cima  has 
drawn  up  a  bill  restricting  the  labor  of  women  and  children.  Its 
provisions  would  prohibit  the  labor  of  children  not  15  years  old,  so 
as  to  leave  them  free  time  fur  mental  and  physical  education  and 
the  learning  of  a  trade.  Primary -and  secondary  instruction,  indus¬ 
trial  and  physical  instruction  which  do  not  result  in  money  profits, 
but  are  approved  and  superintended  by  public  authorities,  are  not 
prohibited  as  labor. 
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A  day’s  labor  for  minors  from  15  to  18  years  of  age  would  be  limited 
to  four  hours,  and  for  those  from  18  to  20  to  six  hours.  Night 
work  would  be  prohibited  to  all  minors  under  18  and  to  all  women 
excepting  those  in  domestic  service,  hospitals,  hotels  and  theaters. 

Minors  under  18  and  women  might  not  be  employed  in  under¬ 
ground  labor  nor  in  industries  prejudicial  to  health  or  morals. 

Pregnant  women  could  not  be  employed  for  six  weeks  previous  to 
confinement  nor  for  si.x  weeks  afterwards.  Their  places  would  be 
kept  open  for  them.  Women  could  not  be  discharged  because  of 
pregnancy,  but  during  this  time  they  would  receive  a  subsidy  from 
their  employers. 

Until  hospitals  for  working  women  are  established  it  would  be  a 
government  obligation  to  provide  the  attendance  of  a  physician  and 
midwife  in  the  home. 

The  bill  also  looks  toward  a  subsidy  of  10  pesos  to  be  paid  for  a 
year  to  each  mother  who  nurses  her  baby  during  this  period.  It 
requires  that  in  all  industrial  establishments  there  shall  be  a  day 
nursery  to  care  for  nursing  babies,  and  that  the  mother  shall  have 
not  less  than  one  hour  included  in  her  working  hours  to  feed  the 
baby.  This  hour  she  may  take  in  periods  of  15  minutes  or  more. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  <1.; 


BOLIVIA-GERMANV 

Treaty  of  peace  and  commerce. — On  March  18,  1924,  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  between  Bolivia  and  Germany, 
signed  on  July  22,  1908,  again  became  operative  in  Bolivia  by  virtue 
of  a  new  convention,  which  contains  several  important  modifications 
to  the  original  treaty.  This  convention  was  signed  in  La  Paz, 
March  12,  1924.  {La  Republica,  La  Paz,  April  4,  1924.) 


COSTA  RICA-GUATEMAL.V-HONDURAS-NICAILVGUA-SALVADOR 

Ratification  of  Central  American  treaties. — The  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  Guatemala  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  the  convention 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  the  convention  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  international  commissions  of  inquiry  was  approved  on 
May  24,  1924,  by  the  National  Congress. 

The  ratification  by  Salvador  of  the  conventions  on  the  Practice 
of  Liberal  Profe.s8ions,  the  establishment  of  permanent  Central 
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American  commissions  and  the  establishment  of  stations  for  agri¬ 
cultural  experiments  and  animal  industries  was  approved  on  April 
30,  1924,  by  the  National  Congress. 

NICARAGUA-GERMANY 

Treaty  revaudated. — The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Nicaragua  has  announced  that  the  commercial  treaty  existing 
between  Germany  and  the  Republic  {)f  Nicaragua,  suspended  during 
the  World  War,  lias  been  revalidated. 

PANAMA-UNITED  STATES 


Abrogation  of  the  Taft  agreement. — On  May  28,  1924,  I 
President  Coolidge  issued  a  proclamation  abrogating  on  June  1,  1924,  | 

the  Executive  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  by  direction  of  ! 
the  President  on  December  3,  December  6,  and  December  28,  1904, 
January  7,  1905,  and  January  5,  1911,  in  which  were  embodied  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  known  as  the  Taft  agreement,  reached  between 
the  then  Secretary  of  War  and  officials  of  the  Panama  Government 
to  serve  as  a  modus  operand!  during  the  construction  of  the  Canal.  ; 
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ARGENTINA 

Traveijng  .schools. — There  are  at  present  14  traveling  schools 
in  operation  in  Catamarca  Province  which  reach  42  villages,  teaching 
also  children  who  come  in  from  neighboring  districts  to  tlu^e  towns. 
These  schools  seem  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  eradicating 
illiteracy  in  the  rural  population,  as  they  plan  to  arrive  in  certain 
districts  at  seasons  when  the  children  will  not  be  occupied  in  harvest¬ 
ing  or  planting.  They  are  open  for  three  months  in  each  place, 
giving  the  rudiments  of  neces.sary  subjects.  In  the  Province  of  Entre 
Rios  traveling  schools  in  Imats  did  good  work  along  the  Parand  and 
Uruguay  Rivers  in  1914.  This  type  of  school,  bringing  periodic 
primary  instruction,  s(>ems  a  practical  way  of  reaching  a  scatt(‘red 
rural  |)opulution;  the  pn^  is  advising  the  establishment  of  similar 
scIkmiIs  in  all  the  Provinc<«. 

New  building  of  phiiaihophy  and  letters. — The  Sidiool  of 
Philosophy  and  I^dters  of  the  National  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
is  to  have  a  tU‘W  building  erectisl  on  a  site  27,()(M)  sipiare  meters  in 
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extent,  given  by  the  municipality  for  the  purpose.  The  building 
will  he  of  Spanish  renaissance  architecture  with  three  stories,  the 
first  Hoor  containing  the  museum,  offices,  and  lecture  hall  for  700 
persons;  the  second  floor,  classrooms,  library,  and  other  rooms; 
and  the  tliird  floor  space  for  scientific  investigation.  The  two  upper 
floors  will  he  built  an)uiul  an  ample  central  cloister.  Construction 
is  to  begin  soon. 

BOLIVIA 

New  pubuc  school. — The  new  Evaristo  Valle  public  school, 
one  of  those  founded  recently  in  La  Paz,  was  inauguratwl  the  latter 
part  t)f  April  of  the  present  year. 

List  of  Bolivian  presidents. — There  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  an  historical  list  of  the  presidents  of  Bolivia,  commencing 
with  the  year  1825  and  covering  the  period  up  to  1925 — that  is,  the 
first  century  of  Bolivian  independence.  This  interesting  work  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  University  Council  of  Cochabamba,  and 
according  to  present  plans  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  will 
adopt  it  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

chile 

“Labor  University.” — Under  this  name  the  city  of  Santiago 
proposes  to  establish  a  trade  school.  Dr.  Francisco  Landa,  who  has 
been  appointed  principal,  explains  the  name  of  the  school  by  saying 
that  the  subjects  to  be  taught  will  be  universally  applicable  to  mate¬ 
rial  production  and  to  manual  or  mechanical  labor.  While  the 
building  is  being  made  ready,  the  work  of  preparing  the  teachers  is 
going  on.  A  staff  of- 27  men  and  women  has  already  been  chosen. 
Those  apiK)inted  for  their  technical  knowledge  who  are  without 
teaching  experience  will  bo  given  pedagogical  training.  Prospective 
students  will  be  examinetl  physically,  and  only  those  who  are  well  or 
susceptible  of  cure  will  be  admitttHl.  Health  will  be  an  important 
care  of  the  school,  there  being  both  a  man  and  a  woman  teacher  of 
hygiene,  as  well  as  an  instructor  of  physical  e<iucation. 

Changes  in  vrimary  education  law. — In  April  of  this  year 
approximately  40  representatives  of  various  branches  of  the  General 
Association  of  Chilean  Teachers  met  in  Santiago  to  consider  what 
changes  the  a.ssociation  would  suggtwt  in  the  compulsory  education 
law,  their  opinions  being  submitUnl  as  a  reply  to  the  questionnaire 
prepareil  by  the  Director  General  of  Primary  Education  ami  sent  to 
the  teachers  of  the  Republic.  This  qm^tionnaire  contaiiunl  a  number 
of  qu(>stions  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  DiriH'.tion  of  primary  education:  (a)  Possible  unification  of 
direction  of  public  education ;  (6)  modifications  of  the  present  execu¬ 
tive  organization;  (c)  decentralization;  (d)  community  commissions. 
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2.  Support  of  education:  (a)  State  funds;  (b)  municipal  funds; 
(c)  private  education.  3.  School  organization:  (a)  Extension  and 
division  of  primary  education;  (6)  obligatory  school  attendance  and 
spread  of  education;  (c)  school  principals;  (d)  curriculum. 

Sr.  Guillermo  Laharca,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  received 
the  delegates  of  the  Teachers’  Association  and  discussed  with  them 
their  attitude  on  the  above  topics.  The  teachers  expect  to  work 
through  their  local  branches  for  adoption  of  the  reforms  a<lv»)cated. 

COLOMBIA 

Public  instruction  in  Cundinamarca. — In  the  city  of  Bogot4 
there  are  at  present  62  schools,  of  which  32  are  for  hoys  and  30  for 
girls.  In  addition  there  are  in  the  Department  the  country  and 
municipal  schools  »)f  Mochuelo,  Tunjuelo,  and  Puente  Aranda.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  is  4,703. 

In  Ubat6  a  new  school  building  is  being  completed  for  boys;  in 
Fdmeque  a  large  building  is  under  construction  for  housing  all  the 
city  schools,  while  the  buildings  for  the  country  schools  of  Guandita 
and  Tibabita  and  for  the  municipal  school  of  Guatavita  are  already 
in  use. 

School  of  Criminal  Investigation. — By  executive  decree  No. 
554  a  school  for  criminal  investigation  is  organized  in  the  national 
police  department  of  Begotfi,.  The  following  courses  will  be  given: 
Penal  law  and  judicial  evidence;  criminal  proceedings;  police  legisla¬ 
tion  and  criminal  investigations;  anthropometry  and  linger  printing. 

COSTA  RICA 

Liceo  gives  EQUIP.MENT  TO  A  RURAL  SCHOOL. — Sefior  J.  Fidel 
Tristdn,  Director  of  the  Secondary  School  (Liceo)  in  San  Jos^, 
recently  sent  a  note  to  the  Sr.  Patroncinio  Arrieta  Leiva,  (bief 
of  Primary  Instruction,  stating  that  the  school  was  prepared  to 
donate  equipment  for  a  rural  school,  one  in  the  district  of  Kancho 
Redondo  being  chosen.  The  Liceo  has  adopted  this  method  of  aiding 
public  instruction. 

Esquivel  School,  Cartago. — Tlie  new  Esquivel  School  built  in 
Cartago  to  house  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  was 
dedicateil  on  May  13,  1924,  though  the  building  is  not  complete,  in 
order  that  President  Acosta  might  be  present  in  his  oilicial  capacity, 
as  he  had  furthered  its  construction.  The  school  represents  the 
result  of  prolonged  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  education  authorities 
and  the  community,  laborers  helping  with  overtime  labor  to  finish 
the  building. 

Montehsori  Scikkil. — The  Gace.ta  Oficial  of  May  S,  1924,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  resolution  providing  for  the  establi.slunent  of  a  Montessori 
S<-.hool  in  Sun  Jos^,  with  a  principal  and  two  teachers. 
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CUBA 

Normal  school  of  Matanzas. — On  May  11,  1924,  the  fine  new 
building  for  the  Matanzas  Normal  School  was  formally  inaugurated. 

ECUADOR 

Association  of  university  students. — A  group  of  young  uni¬ 
versity  students  from  the  Provinces  of  Azuay  and  Loja,  residing  in 
Quito,  has  formed  an  association  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  and  closer  relations  between  these  two 
Provinces  and  also  to  collaborate  w’ith  the  work  of  the  Ecuadorian 
Red  (Voss.  The  association  will  carry  out  its  program  by  means  of 
lectures  ami  the  distribution  of  literature  on  the  subjects  in  question. 

GUATEMALA 

Rf.ih)RT  of  the  Minister  of  Pcbijc  Instruction. — The  report 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  March  8,  1924,  gives  the 
follt>wing  facts : 

Since  March,  1923,  2,798  primary  schools  have  been  o|)en,  1,081  for  Imys 
and  1,388  for  girls.  Private  schools  nuinl)ered  329,  of  which  115  were  for  boys 
and  214  for  girls.  The  total  registration  of  primary  pupils  in  the  Republic  was 
89,484,  of  whom  71,205  were  examined,  53,153  passed,  18,052  nut  passed,  and 
18,279  nut  attending. 

In  addition  to  the  National  University,  which  includes  schools  of  law,  (xilitical 
and  social  science,  medicine  and  surgery,  natural  sciences  and  pharmacy,  and 
engineering;  there  were  also:  The  National  Institute  for  Roys;  the  Institute 
and  Central  Normal  School  fur  Girls;  Central  Normal  Sidiool  for  Boys;  Normal 
SchtKtl  fur  Indigenes;  National  School  of  Commerce  fur  Buys;  National  School 
of  Commerce  for  Girls;  National  Conservatory  of  Music;  School  of  Fine  Arts; 
Institute  and  Normal  School  for  Boys  of  Gccidente;  Institute  and  Normal 
School  fur  Girls,  Gccidente;  Institute  and  Normal  School  for  Boys  of  Chiquimula; 
Institute  and  Normal  School  fur  Girls,  Chiquimula;  Institute  and  Normal  School 
for  Boys,  Antigua  Guatemala;  Institute  and  Normal  School  fur  Girls,  Antigua 
Guatemala;  Northern  Institute  for  Boys,  Jalapa;  Northern  Institute  (or  Girls, 
Jalapa;  Boys’  Normal  School,  San  Marcos;  Girls’  Normal  School,  San  Marcos; 

I  Boys’  Vocational  School,  Tutonicapdn;  Girls’  Vocational  School,  Totonicap:ln; 
Boys’  Vocational  School,  lluchuetcnango. 

The  name  of  the  ministry  has  been  changed  from  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  to  Ministry  of  Public  Education  as  more  indicative  of  the  ideals 
held  by  the  department. 

HONDURAS 

Honduran  college  fund. — A  fund  has  been  started  for  the  benefit 
of  Honduran  college  students  in  the  United  States  who  lack  sutlioient 
means  to  pursue  their  studies.  The  ollice  of  information  of  Hon- 
durjis  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  handling  the  fund  and  will  give  monthly 
statements  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures.  'Fixe  fund  was  started 
with  a  donation  on  May  31  by  Dr.  Miguel  Paz  Barahona. 

Loyola  University  scholarships. — llie  Ijoyola  Ihiiversity  of 
New  Orleans  has  offered  three  scholarships  each  year  to  Honduran 
students,  two  for  elective  studies  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
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and  one  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The 
ordinary  tuition  charge  for  such  courses  is  $100  a  year. 

MEXICO 

Openixo  ok  oreat  stadium. — On  May  5  of  this  year,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  many  ilistinguished  guests, 
the  great  stadium  in  Mexico  (hty,  built  on  the  initiative  of  Sr.  Vas- 
concelos.  Secretary  of  Education,  with  the  aid  of  the  employees  of 
that  department,  the  teachers,  and  students  of  Mexico  (Mty,  was 
inaugurated  with  a  brilliant  festival.  Twelve  thousand  school  girls 
opened  the  program  with  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem,  followed 
by  other  Mexican  songs,  rhythmic  gymnastics,  and  the  jarabe  iupatio, 
the  regional  dance  of  Guadalajara,  executed  by  1,000  couples  in 
bright  costumi*s. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  w'as  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Physical  Education,  two  interesting  numbers  being  rhythmic  gym¬ 
nastics  well  performed  by  2,500  girls  who  are  students  in  the  normal, 
technical,  and  industrial  schools.  The  men  students  of  the  schools 
of  the  capital  also  went  through  difficult  exercises.  A  large  number 
of  members  of  school  and  other  athletic  associations  performed 
evolutions,  and  a  game  of  push  ball  followed. 

The  cadets  of  the  Military  Academy  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  precision  wdth  which  they  executed  extremely  difficult  maneuvers 
both  on  foot  and  on  horseback. 

The  stadium,  which  is  173  meters  long,  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
60,000,  and  can  accommodate  30,000  persons  more  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  and  on  the  track,  400  meters  in  length.  The  entrance  portal  is 
guarded  by  tw'o  heroic  figures,  Vision  and  Will. 

Sciiooi-s  IN  1923. — The  following  figures  regarding  primary  schools 
in  1923  w’ere  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Education: 
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These  figures  show'  an  increase  since  1910  for  the  Federal  schools 
alone  of  3,063  sch(M>ls,  5,073  teachers,  and  243,577  pupils  in  the 
average  attendance. 

There  are  also  51  normal,  42  preparatory,  20  law,  31  medical,  12 
engineering,  53  fine  arts  and  music,  67  commercial,  and  107  technical 
sch(M)ls,  attended  by  78,403  students.  ITie  professors  number  7,274, 
w'hile  the  expimditure  last  year  was  13, .593,000  pesos. 

Ghapinoo  Aoriculturai.  School  and  cooperative  village.  -On 
May  1  the  President  of  the  Republic  formally  inaugurated  the 
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Chapin^o  Agricultural  School,  located  not  far  from  Mexico  City. 
Near  by  has  been  built  a  cooperative  village  of  simple  wood  and 
masonry  houses  <lesigned  to  give  to  the  peons  of  the  estate  of  Cha- 
pingo  more  comfortable  and  sanitary  housing  than  adobe  huts. 
This  village  is  named  in  honor  of  Sr.  Kam6n  P.  de  Negri,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  built. 

Mexican  teachers  to  visit  United  States. — It  is  announced 
by  the  press  that  the  Department  of  Public  Education  is  organizing 
for  next  November  an  excursion  of  about  25  Mexican  teachers  of 
English  to  visit  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States, 
spending  a  brief  period  in  study  and  delivering  lectures  on  Mexican 
educational  ideals,  cultural  progress,  history,  art,  and  customs. 

Small  industries. — See  page  827. 

NICARAGUA 

Srta.  Molina  declines  assistant  secretaryship, — Seflorita 
Juana  Molina,  appointed  by  the  President  to  the  assistant  secretary¬ 
ship  by  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  as  mentioned  by  the 
Bulletin,  is  unable,  according  to  press  reports,  to  accept  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  college  with  which  she  is  under 
contract  in  the  United  States‘will  not  release  her. 

Upper  board  of  education. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  April  8 
reports  the  creation  of  the  upper  board  of  education; 

On  March  21,  1924,  an  upper  board  of  education  was  created  by  presidential 
decree  to  revise  plans  of  study,  methods  of  examination,  and  administrative 
rcfrulations;  decide  upon  new  schools,  the  creation  or  suppression  of  university 
chairs,  and  choose  tcxtl>ooks  fur  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  Ixwks  for 
national  libraries  and  the  public  and  normal  school  libraries;  formulate  the 
school  budget  fur  presentation  to  the  ministry;  make  nominations  for  educa¬ 
tional  positions;  edit  an  educational  monthly;  and  ]>crform  other  similar  duties. 
The  up|)er  Imard  of  eclucation  is  to  be  composed  of  the  directors  of  the  national 
institutes  of  Lcdn,  Managua,  and  Granada,  and  a  professor  of  letters  and  a 
professor  of  science  chosen  from  each  of  these  institutions  by  the  faculty;  the 
principal  of  the  Normal  School  for  Young  Women;  a  director  general  of  national 
institutes,  schools,  and  primary  schools  for  Imys;  a  general  directress  of  similar 
institutions  for  girls;  the  chief  of  the  school  medical  service  and  an  assessor  of 
the  board.  This  council  is  to  meet  every  six  months  and  when  called  by  the 
ministry.  Departmental  boards  of  instruction  are  also  created  by  the  same 
decree  to  handle  matters  in  the  departments,  reporting  to  the  permanent  section 
of  the  superior  board,  composed  of  the  last  four  members  named. 

Subsidy  for  schools. — In  order  to  decrease  illiteracy,  a  decree  of 
.4pril  25,  1924,  provides  for  a  subsidy  of  30  centavos  per  month  for 
each  pupil  taught  in  an  elementary  school  started  by  teachers  or 
other  private  individuals  in  hamlets  or  on  estates  where  there  are  no 
official  schools  within  1  kilometer.  Whoever  desires  to  start  such  a 
school  must  present  his  certificate  as  teacher  or  diploma  showing  his 
capability  to  the  inspector  of  primary  instruction,  stating  the  locality 
in  which  the  schotd  is  to  be  opened  and  the  probable  number  of 
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pupils.  If  a  school  fjrows  to  have  an  attendance  of  40  pupils,  it  may 
become  an  official  school  and  the  teacher  may  have  the  right  to  a 
teacher’s  appointment  with  the  regular  salary. 

Woman  pharmacist. — Senorita  Esmeralda  Rubi  recently  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  school  of  pharmacy  in  the  National  University  in 
Managua. 

panama 

Maria  auxiliadora  vocational  8cho<il. — This  new  school,  built 
on  the  exposition  grounds  of  Panama  City  near  Santo  Tom4s  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute,  was  opened  on  May  11,  1924, 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

PARAGUAY 

Graduates  in  bookkeeping. — After  completing  their  studies  in 
December,  1923,  21  boys  and  10  girls  were  graduated  in  the  business 
schools  of  Asuncion,  all  of  whom  already  occupy  good  positions  in 
Government  and  private  offices. 

School  farms. — In  order  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  may 
receive  instruction  in  agriculture  under  competent  teachers,  school 
farms  have  been  established  in  the  Departments  of  Villarica,  Con¬ 
cepcion,  and  Encaniacion.  The  Council  of  Education  has  also  made 
a  re<iuest  for  20  hectares  of  Government  land  in  Tacumbd  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Educational  progress  in  carapegua.— Thanks  to  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  some  progressive  individuals  in  the  Department  of  Carapegui, 
new  schoolhouses  have  been  built  for  the  primary  schools  in  Pacheco 
and  Beni  Loma,  attended  by  233  and  200  pupils,  respectively.  Night 
classes  are  also  given  in  the  Pacheco  school.  The  school  buildings  of 
Calistro  and  Espartillar  have  also  been  enlarged  and  repaired. 

Sc  hool  library. — The  new  library  connected  with  the  school  in 
Caballero  has  been  named  after  the  late  President  Wilson,  thus 
rendering  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  state.smaD. 

PERU 

Awarding  of  scholarships  in  public  schools. — The  scholar¬ 
ships  maintained  by  the  GoviTnment  in  the  various  public  schools  of 
the  Republic  will  be  given  only  to  pupils  in  the  secondary  grades. 
The  apjdicants  must  present  certificates  to  the  effiHjt  that  they  come 
from  poor  but  honest  parents,  that  they  are  at  least  12  years  of  age, 
enjoy  good  health,  and  have  completed  the  primary  grades.  They 
must  also  prove  that  they  are  natives  of  a  Province  belonging  to  the 
department  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

SALVAIXIR 

Education  com.mission  returns  fro.m  Mexico. — In  May  the 
Salvadorean  Education  Commission,  sent  by  the  President  of  Salvador 
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to  Mexico  to  study  the  educational  system  of  that  Republic,  returned 
home  after  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  neighboring  Republic.  The 
commission  consisted  of  Don  Francisco  Gutierrez  and  Sefloritas 
Rosalina  Mai^ot  Tula,  Angelita  .Aceituno,  and  Emma  Escalante, 
normal  teachers,  chaperoned  by  Sefiorita  Gregoria  Montoya,  and 


Professors  Miguel  Angel  Escobar  and  Miguel  A.  Tobias.  Doctor 
Gutierrez,  who  headed  the  commission,  has  been  director  of  public 
education,  professor  of  organic  chemistry  ami  natural  sciences  in  the 
National  University,  and  also  director  of  the  Normal  School  for  Men. 
Seiior  Vasconcelos,  Secretary  of  Public  Education  in  Mexico, 
tendered  the  commission  every  courtesy  and  aid  in  their  studies  of  the 
new  educational  methods  of  Mexico.  They  studied  means  of  com¬ 
bating  illiteracy;  indigene  education;  the  establishment  of  technical 
schools;  new  normal  school  methods;  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
university  wdth  other  branches  of  the  educational  system,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  tendencies  of  Mexico  in  general. 

Education  funds. — Under  the  leadership  of  the  municipality  of 
Sonsonate  the  cities  of  the  Republic  requested  the  National  Assembly 
to  pass  a  measure  to  reduce  from  5  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  the 
proportion  of  municipal  revenues  set  aside  for  educational  purposes, 
stating  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  other  necessary  city 
work  with  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  The  assembly  granted  the 
request. 

Scholarships  in  the  Girls’  Normal  School. — Tlie  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  has  opened  a  competitive  examination  for  30 
scholarships  in  the  Girls’  Normal  School  for  Teachers,  4  scholarships 
being  open  to  candidates  from  the  Department  of  San  Salvador  and 
2  to  candidates  from  each  of  the  other  Departments. 


Secondary  Editcation  Gonijrkss.-  On  May  22,  in  Montevideo, 
the  oi-ganization  committee  (»f  tlie  Secondary  P^ducation  Congn'ss 
met,  setting  August  24  to  31, 1024,  ns  the  date  of  the  Congrt'ss,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Montevidi'o.  Papem  are  to  be  prm'nted  before 
July  31  to  allow  time  for  printing  for  distribution.  In  addition  to 
the  secondary  schools  and  ollicial  sections  of  the  preparatory  and 
secondary  instruction  various  schools  in  the  interior  will  be  invited 
to  participate. 

VENEZUELA 

Rechir  of  the  Gentral  University.  On  May  I  the  Prt'sident 
of  Venezuela  appointed  Dr.  Alejandro  Urbaneja  rector  (president) 
of  the  Central  University  in  Caracas.  Doctor  Urbaneja  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  Venezuelan  bar,  noted  for  his  ability  and 
intellectual  attainments. 


Labor  court. — The  president  of  the  National  Department  o( 
Labor  recently  presented  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  hill  for 
the  creation  of  a  labor  court  to  pass  on  questions  arising  from  the 
application  of  laws  on  labor,  soc  al  betterment,  salaries,  benefit 
funds,  and  decisions  of  the  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
It  would  have  a  body  of  three  members  to  exercise  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  proposed  law,  which  also  provides  for  proceedings 
for  exacting  fines  for  the  infringement  of  labor  laws,  the  inspector 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  act  as  plaintiff  in  such  cases.  It 
provides  that  30  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  such  fines  shall  he  used 
to  provide  a  fund  for  social  betterment,  and  70  per  cent  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  special  studies  to  improve  Argentine  labor  law 
application. 

Pension  i..\w. — After  a  strike  in  almost  all  lines  of  industry  as  a 
protest  against  the  new  pension  law,  No.  11289,  which  provides 
that  laborers  and  employees  of  the  National  Mercantile  Marine 
indastrial  establishments,  periodical  press  and  graphic  arts,  and 
mercantile  establishments  shall  draw  5  per  cent  less  than  their 
stated  salaries,  the  remainder  to  be  deposited  by  the  employer 
with  his  own  contribution  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  salaries,  in  the 
Banco  de  la  Naci6n  for  the  eventual  payment  of  a  pension  (the 
amount  and  methods  of  pen.sion  payments  not  yet  determined), 
the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress  offering  suggestions  as  to 
amendments  to  the  law,  and  issued  a  decree  granting  15  days  from 
May  10  to  register  and  pay  the  deposits  due  under  the  terms  of  the 
act.  This  law  was  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  for  April,  1924. 

BRAZIL 

Wages  of  rural  i>aborers. — In  his  message  delivered  to  Congreee 
in  May,  President  Bemardes  stated  that  investigations  showed  thet 
the  wages  of  rural  laborers  in  the  various  States  had  increa.sed  as 
follows  in  the  three  years  1921,  1922,  and  1923: 

Amazonas,  41.66  per  cent;  Maranhao,  37.50  per  cent;  Ceanl,  100  per  cent; 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  57.14  per  cent;  Parahyba,  64.28  per  cent;  Pernambuw^ 
29.68  per  cent;  Alagoas,  15.62  i)er  cent;  Sergipe,  50  per  cent;  Bahia,  11.11  pw 
cent;  Espirito  Santo,  33.33  per  cent;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  23.07  per  cent;  Sio  Paulo, 
83.33  per  cent;  Parani,  26.66  per  cent;  Santa  Catharina,  18.75  per  cent;  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  35.29  i>cr  cent;  and  Minas  Geraes,  6.66  per  cent. 
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Activities  ok  National  Council  of  Labor. — In  the  presidential 
message  quoted  above  President  Bernardes  devoted  one  section  to 
the  National  Council  of  Labor.  This  body  is  now  studying  the 
formulation  of  regulations  for  Law  No.  4682  of  January  24,  192.3, 
which  requires  each  railroail  to  create  a  pension  and  retirement 
fun<l  for  its  employees,  and  legislative  decree  No.  42.51,  of  January 
8,  1921 ,  authorizing  the  Executive  to  loan  not  more  than  1,000  contos 
of  reis  for  the  establishment  of  consumers’  cooperatives. 

The  e^iuncilhas  also  prepared  a  hill  for  amending  the  labor  accident 
law,  making  the  payment  of  compensation  more  effective  and 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  commercial  and  agricultural 
workers.  President  Bernardes  adds  that  the  present  labor  accident 
law,  Decree  No.  13498  of  1919,  applies  to  more  than  800,000  Brazilian 
workers,  120,000  of  whom  are  textile  workers  and  30,000  employees 
of  shoe  factories.  Of  the  400,000  workers  now  considered  to  he 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  law,  nearly  200,000  are  covered  by 
the  four  authorized  accident  insurance  companies,  while  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  arc  insured  by  funds  provided  by  labor  unions. 
All  accident  insurance  companies.  President  Bernardes  says,  should 
he  rcijuired  to  keep  accurate  statistics  of  accidents  for  the  information 
of  public  authorities,  especially  since  observations  made  at  present 
appear  to  indicate  a  very  high  proportion  of  accidents. 

CHILE 

Women  in  industry. — The  Committee  for  Women’s  Rights  has 
decideil  to  w'ork  for  a  special  division  in  the  Labor  Bureau  to  care  for 
the  interests  of  women  in  industry,  this  division  to  be  headed  by  a 
woman. 

Day  nurseries  in  factories. — The  Labor  Bureau  intends  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  any  factory 
employing  50  or  more  women  over  18  years  of  age  to  maintain  a  day 
nursery  where  they  may  nurse  their  children  during  ivorking  hours. 
The  collection  of  fines  fo.  noncompliance  with  the  law  has  been  put 
under  the  administrative  rather  than  the  judicial  authorities,  which 
will  hasten  the  necessary  procedure. 

CUBA 

Delegate  to  International  Labor  Conference. — The  labor 
associations  of  Cuba  have  appointed  Seftor  Francisco  Domenech,  a 
well-known  publicist,  sociologist,  and  welfare  worker,  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  International  Labor  Conference  in  Geneva. 

Child  labor. — A  recent  Executive  de<*ree  amends  article  116  of 
the  health  regulations  to  the  effi'ct  that  children  under  14  years  of  ago 
may  not  work  in  factories  or  workshops,  and  that  boys  under  18  years 
of  age  can  not  bo  employetl  to  operate  dangerous  machinery. 

106845— 24t— Bull.  8 - 7 
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GUATEMALA 

Site  for  labor  association. — The  President  of  Guatemala  has 
granted  a  piece  of  national  property,  containing  757  square  meters, 
located  in  Guatemala  City,  to  the  Porvenir  de  los  Obreros,  a  labor 
association. 

MEXICO 

Crusade  of  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor. — The  Confedera- 
ci6n  Regional  Obrera  Mexicana,  in  fulfillment  of  the  program  passed 
last  year  at  its  conference  in  Guadalajara,  has  determined  to  send 
speakers,  preferably  physicians,  through  the  Republic  to  conduct  a 
campaign  against  alcoholism,  in  which  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  and  the  Federal  health  authorities  will  cooperate.  Motion 
pictures  illustrating  the  evils  of  alcoholism  will  be  used.  These 
physicians  will  be  accompanic<l  by  two  speakers  on  the  advantages  of 
socialism  and  of  organization  in  the  field  of  labor;  another  on  the 
civic  and  social  duties  which  the  worker  should  perform  in  order  to  be 
able  to  claim  his  rights;  and  a  fourth  who  will  endeavor  to  procure 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  workers  through  special 
educational  institutions.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  May  6,  1924.) 

Statistics  of  industry. — See  page  826. 

URUGUAY 

Rural  minimum  wage  law. — .See  page  836. 

Bill  on  labor  of  women  and  ciuldren. — See  page  836. 


ARGENTINA 


Women’s  Peace  Meetino.  -Or  May  4,  1924,  the  Union  Femi- 
nisla  Nacional  held  in  the  Marconi  Theater  of  Buenos  Aires  a  meeting 
attended  by  Argentine,  European  and  American  women,  at  which 
a<ldrosses  were  made  by  .Sr.  NicolAs  Repetto,  Alfonsina  .Storni,  the 
notefl  Argentine  poetess,  Seftorita  Marfa  Velazco  y  Arias,  Dr. 
Alicia  Moreau  de  Justo,  and  Dr.  Emilio  Frugoni.  Those  present 
signe<l  a  letter  of  greeting  to  the  convention  of  the  Women’s  Inter¬ 
national  Ixiague  for  Peace  and  Freedom  then  meeting  in  Wa.shington. 
In  the  greeting  the  Argentine  women  expressed  their  desire  to  foster 
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the  spirit  of  peace,  especially  by  cooperating  for  world  peace,  their 
support  of  e<lucational  campaigns  in  that  direction,  and  their  purpose 
to  give  adequate  protection  for  mothers  and  children. 

N.4TIONAL  Council  of  Women. — The  National  Council  of  Women 
held  a  meeting  on  April  25  at  which  the  report  of  the  year’s  work  of 
the  society  was  read.  Senora  Edith  Estelle  W.  de  Deffle,  president 
of  the  American  Women’s  Patriotic  Society,  reported  on  the  work 
done  by  her  section  in  establishing  connection  between  the  North 
American  women  resident  in  Buenos  Aires  and  those  of  the  council 
mentioned.  Seflorita  M.  Elisa  Martinez  Seeber  read  a  report  on 
the  work  of  the  society  “El  Centavo”  which,  by  means  of  public 
subscriptions  of  a  cent  a  day,  provides  poor  families  with  bread  and 
milk  besides  paying  rent  for  some  especially  needy  cases.  Sefiora 
Carolina  Lena  de  Argerich,  president  of  the  library  of  the  council, 
reported  in  addition  to  other  matters  on  the  courses  in  Spanish  and 
French  literature,  secretarial  work,  business  course  and  languages 
to  whose  graduates  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  given 
special  benefits.  The  number  of  girls  entered  in  these  courses  is 
354,  of  whom  61  hold  scholarships.  Sefiora  Marcelina  S.  de  Pita 
reported  on  the  social  aid  section,  which  aids  working  women  and 
clothes  needy  children.  Reports  were  read  on  other  matters, 
including  the  Temperance  League,  and  the  meeting  was  closed  with 
an  appeal  for  the  membership  campaign  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross. 
Over  31  oi^anizations  of  women  were  represented  at  this  meeting. 

Helena  Larroque  de  Roffo  ward. — On  May  11,  1924,  cere¬ 
monies  were  held  at  the  Institute  of  E.xperimental  Medicine  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  Sefiora  Helena  Larroque  de  Roffo,  who  did  much 
to  help  in  the  fight  against  cancer.  She  was  the  wife  of  Professor 
Roffo  and  aided  him  in  his  studies  and  scientific  work.  After  the 
unveiling  of  the  bronze  tablet,  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  100-bed 
ward  for  women,  given  by  the  Argentine  Anticancer  League,  was  laid. 

BRAZIL 

Public  health. — Among  other  important  statements  regarding 
public  health  made  by  President  Bemardes  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  May  3  of  this  year  are  the  following: 

In  the  Finlcrnl  capital  the  hcnefit.s  of  the  sanitary  administration  are  evident 
in  a  progressive  ro<t action  of  general  mortality  and  the  absence  of  epidemics. 
St  a  result  of  the  compidsory  vaccination  law  1,020,000  persons  were  vaccinated 
within  the  last  four  years,  and  smallpox  has  disappeartni. 

The  Government  campaign  against  syphilis  and  other  social  diseases  is  giving 
Mtisfactory  results  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the  States.  The  recent  gift  of 
the  GafTr6-Guinle  Foundation  makes  |K>s8iblc  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  complete 
Mtallations  for  tliis  puriMtse,  including  a  mtxlcrn  hospital. 

Although  the  infant  hygiene  service  was  extended  in  1923,  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  it  much  mure  widely  than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  especially  in 
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coiinectiuii  with  the  rural  prophylaxis  service.  The  number  of  visiting  nurwi 
sliould  be  increased,  and  the  milk  supply  improved.  The  Government  plana 
to  build  a  children’s  hospital  in  llio  de  Janeiro,  which  will  be  made  a  center 
for  the  instruction  of  mothers. 

Several  leper  hospitals,  on  the  colony  system,  arc  being  organizc'd  in  some  of  the 
States,  utilizing  the  Fe<leral  aid  set  aside  by  (’ongress. 

The  Rockefeller  F'oundation  is  assisting  in  eradicating  the  foci  of  yellow 
fever  infection  still  existing  in  some  of  the  northern  States. 

Farm  schools. — Sec  the  last  note  under  Agriculture,  Industry, 
and  Commerce,  page  822,  for  a  brief  mention  of  farm  schools  for 
homeless  children. 

CHILE 

IIOUSINO  PROJECTS  CARRIED  Oirr  BY  THE  MoRTUAGE  IjOAN  BaNK.— 
La  Inforrmcion  of  January  and  February,  1924,  publishes  an  e.xten- 
sive  account  of  the  housing  projects  undertaken  by  the  Caja  de  Cr6dito 
Hipotccario.  Those  in  or  near  Santiago,  later  transferred  to  the  San¬ 
tiago  Savings  Bank,  arc  as  follows: 

The  Huemul  development,  the  first  to  be  undertaken,  was  inaugurated  in  1911, 
and  virtually  finished  in  1918.  It  consists  of  114  houses,  83  of  which  have  l)eeo 
sold  on  ea.sy  terms  for  1,039,145  pesos,  the  remainder,  valued  at  589,8.50  {icsos, 
l)eing  rcnte<l.  In  addition  to  the  dwellings,  there  are  a  library,  a  church,  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  a  theater,  schools  for  lK>ys  and  girls,  a  child-health  center  with  baths 
for  mothers  and  children,  public  baths  with  swimming  pool,  a  day  nursery,  an 
Asilo  Maternal,  which  receives  women  in  the  last  days  of  pregnancy,  a  children’s 
hospital  and  clinic,  and  a  laundry  ccpiipped  with  modern  apparatus,  which 
serves  the  entire  group  of  social  welfare  institutions.  A  rntnlel  market,  schools, 
and  two  and  three  story  houses  are  to  be  added  on  a  new  tract  of  30,000  square 
meters. 

The  I^a  Paz  development  consists  of  4  houses  for  one  family  and  3  two-family 
houses.  The  cost  of  the  land  and  construction  was  273,000  pesos. 

The  Pntvidencia  development  consists  of  10  two-story  double  houses.  The 
total  purchase  price  was  276,000  pesos. 

The  Suftoa  development  contains  12  four  or  six  room  houses  and  6  cottagei 
with  gardens.  These  were  sold  for  their  cost  price,  4.50,000  pesos. 

The  farm  colony  of  Lo  Ovalle  contains  42  lots,  36  of  which  have  an  approxi¬ 
mate  area  of  15, (MX)  square  meters,  while  the  other  six  are  about  30,000  square 
meters  in  extent.  Twenty-two  bungalows,  l>esides  a  manager’s  cottage,  have 
l>een  built,  amrxinting  in  value,  with  the  entire  ph»t  of  land,  to  1,020,727  jHawe. 
Tlie  vacant  l«»ts  are  rented. 

The  newest  development,  Kl  Llano,  is  in  suburban  property;  35  lt»ts  luive 
Itecn  sohl  for  503, .557  pesos.  In  addition,  the  Kl  Llano  Sports  (3ub,  c<imi>osed 
of  employees  of  the  Mortgage  I>»an  Hank,  has  built  a  fine  stadium  with  tennk 
courts,  track,  and  necessary  buildings.  Two  sections  of  the  original  Kl  Llano 
tract  were  Iwught  last  Deccml>er  at  a  cost  of  600,000  pesos  and  presented  to  tho 
National  Agricultural  Society  by  the  Mortgage  Loan  Hank. 

Gn  two  tracts  of  land  in  Santiago,  one  of  120, (MX)  scpiare  meters  and  the  oth*r 
of  73,000  square  meters,  houses  for  workers  will  l>c  built,  ample  space  laiiDg 
reserved  for  streets,  squares,  and  gardens. 

The  Mortgage  Ijoan  Bank  has  carried  on  building  operations  in 
VulparafHo,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Savings  Bank,  the 
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bouses  being  sold  on  the  installment  plan.  A  brief  r4sum6  of  these 
operations  follows; 

In  191()  four  concrete  houses  were  built  and  sold  to  navy  officers  at  prices 
ranging  lietween  60,UU0  and  110,000  pesos.  The  lower  floor  was  designed  to  be 
rented,  and  the  two  upper  floors  for  dwelling  purposes.  Six  similar  houses  were 
built  and  sold  the  same  year  to  other  navy  officers  at  prices  between  60,000 
pesos  and  1.50,000  pesos,  and  later  11  more  handsome  dwellings  were  built  and 
sold  for  50,000  pesos  to  100,000  pesos. 

On  a  plot  of  ground  near  the  center  of  the  city  (the  Cochrane  development) 
construction  of  14  houses  was  begun  in  1922.  They  are  of  two  stories  with  8 
rooms,  bath,  a  garden  in  front  and  a  patio  in  the  rear.  A  second  group  of  20 
houses  is  now  nearly  done,  and  a  third  of  36  under  construction,  while  30  more 
houses  will  soon  be  started,  leaving  room  for  50  still  to  be  erected.  The  prices 
of  these  groups  range  as  follows:  First,  40,000  pesos  to  75,000  pesos;  second, 
35,000  |K‘sos  to  70,000  pesos;  third,  30,000  pesos  to  60,000  pesos;  and  fourth, 
25,000  to  30,000  pesos.  A  large  cooperative  store,  a  police  station,  and  a  school 
are  also  to  be  built.  The  purchasers  of  houses  have  been  allowed  loans  with 
which  to  buy  furniture. 

The  Playa  Ancha  development  includes  20  double  and  single  cottages,  with 
gardens  and  patios,  whose  price  is  from  40,000  pesos  to  90,000  pesos,  a  group  of 
9  two-story  cottages  valued  at  30,000  to  40,000  pesos  each,  7  groups  of  concrete 
houses  each  containing  4  four-room,  dwellings  for  workers  (priee,  15,000  pesos 
each),  and  50  one-story  brick  houses  for  workers,  at  approximately  the  same 
price.  The  latter  have  3  rooms,  kitehen,  patio,  and  bath.  Tlie  development 
will  also  have  a  sehool,  cooperative  store,  and  police  station. 

In  the  populous  Bar6n  district,  the  bank  is  erecting  100  one-  and  two-story 
houses  for  workers,  each  family  having  3  or  4  rooms,  kitchen,  and  patio.  The 
two-story  houses  sell  for  20,000  pesos  to  30,000  pesos,  while  the  maximum  for 
the  one-story  houses  is  5,000  pesos  less;  36  one-story  brick  houses  of  similar 
rite,  to  sell  for  20,000  pesos  to  30,(X)0  pesos,  are  l>eing  erected  in  another  section 
of  the  same  district.  A  cooperative  store,  savings  bank,  poet  and  U'legraph 
oflSce,  and  market  are  also  to  be  built. 

In  recounting  the  Valparaiso  building  activities  of  the  National 
Savings  Bank  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  11-story  sky¬ 
scraper  now  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  completetl.  The  grt>und  floor 
will  be  occupietl  by  the  bank  offices,  while  the  others  will  he  rente<l. 

Preparation  ok  nurses. — The  Board  of  Public  Beneficence  of 
Valparaiso  is  considering  the  plan  of  st‘le«*ting  from  6  to  10  young 
women  high-school  students  dt^sirous  of  IxH’oming  nurses  and  sending 
them  tt)  be  traiiunl  in  the  Unittnl  States.  Ujmn  their  return  they 
Would  become  nurses  in  the  San  tluan  de  Dios  Hospital  in  that  city, 
and  woidd  t«*ach  their  professitui  in  a  scluad  to  be  foundtsl  ami  built 
with  imtney  giv<'n  fi>r  that  puriH)se  by  Sr.  ('arlos  Van  Buren. 


rouiMiiiA 


t'ou).MiiiAN  Red  Cross. — The  mixtHl  c»>mmitt«H'  of  the  Colombian 
Reil  (VtJss  has  Imh'Ii  constituUHl  with  the  ft>llowing  memlH*rs:  Stulora 
Isabel  (\»rl6s  de  (iuzmhn,  Stulora  Kmilia  Herr»*ra  Sam|x*r,  St'ftora 
Luisa  CriU^  tie  Crrueta,  Dr.  Luis  Keli|H'  Cahlert'ui,  i)r.  Ktluanlo 
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Restrepo  S4enz,  and  Sr.  Evaristo  Herrera.  The  main  purpose  of  tWs 
committee  is  to  work  for  the  organization  of  Red  Cross  branches  all 
over  the  Republic. 

Pan  American  Congress  of  the  Child. — Don  Aurelio  Martlnej 
Mutis  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  represent  Colombia 
at  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Congress  of  the  Cliild,  which  will  meet 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  from  OctoWr  12  to  19  of  the  present  year. 

COSTA  RICA 

Junior  Red  Cross. — The  President  of  the  Costa  Rican  Commis¬ 
sion  of  International  School  Correspondence  has  received  a  letter 
fn>m  the  director  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  an  international  correspondence  album  from  the 
pupils  of  the  Nicol4s  Ulloa  School  of  Heredia,  which  the  writer  said 
was  one  of  the  best  receivtH]  up  to  that  time  by  the  American  Junior 
Red  Cross  international  school  correspondence  section. 

Commission  on  cheap  housing. — A  commission  has  been  appointed 
to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  selling  of 
cheap  and  hygienic  houses  to  poor  families.  The  members  of  the 
commission  are  to  be  the  Governor  of  San  Jos6,  the  Director  Gt'ueral 
of  Public  Works,  and  a  reprt«entative  of  the  municipality  of  San 
Jos6,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  of  Promotion. 

Houses  built  bv  the  Red  Cross. — In  order  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  of  persons  rendered  homeless  by  the  earthcjuakes  which 
bagan  in  March,  the  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  has  built  25  houses  at 
a  cost  of  1,.500  colones  each,  containing  a  living  room,  bedroom,' 
and  kitchen,  and  contemplates  building  50  more  which  it  will  sell  to 
poor  families  in  100  monthly  payments  of  15  colones  each.  From 
the  revenues  coming  in,  other  honses  can  be  built  and  the  honsing 
situation  relieved. 

The  Sociedad  Cooperativa  Constructora,  established  in  San  J096 
January  1,  1923,  to-day  has  a  capital  of  90,490.42  colones,  contributed 
by  small  weekly  contributions  of  its  1,{KK)  membei's.  It  has  already 
built  more  than  35  houst^  on  its  own  ground,  and  distributed  the 
houses  liy  lot,  the  owner  tliereafter  paying  13  or  14  colones  a  month. 

CUBA 

Amendmf.nt  of  drug  law. — About  the  middle  of  April  the  ('hief 
Executive  signed  a  decree  amending  the  drug  law  and  the  reguIatioM 
thereof,  to  the  effect  that  a  permit  must  be  obtained  by  druggists 
fn>m  the  board  of  health  to  import  narcotic  products.  The  quantity 
of  drugs  to  be  im|M>rte<l  must  be  stated  in  the  re(|uest,  lus  W(dl  as  the 
plac4^  of  origin  ami  from  whom  tiny  were  pur(diase<l. 
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Nurses’  Day. — The  Chief  Executive  designated  June  3  as  “  Nurses’ 
Day”  when  collections  W'ere  made  for  the  nurses’  club  to  be  located  in 
Habana.  This  club  will  have  a  library  for  use  of  the  members,  and 
will  provide  entertainment  and  lodgings  for  those  who  have  no 
homes.  A  register  of  the  nurses  available  for  private  cases  will  be 
kept  at  the  club,  in  order  that  persons  desiring  their  services  may  be 
able  to  obtain  them. 

Almshouse  proposed. — A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  proposing 
the  building  of  a  large  Government  almshouse,  located  in  some 
appropriate  place,  where  beggars  from  all  over  the  island  may  be 
taken  in  and  cared  for.  To  finance  the  construction  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  the  bill  authorizes  an  expenditure  of  $300,000,  to  be  provided 
from  the  receipts  of  taxes  on  amu.sements. 

DOMINICIAN  REPUBLIC 

Prenatal  cijnic. — The  latter  jiart  of  May  the  Dominican  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  opened  a  prenatal  clinic  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Patients  will  be  examined  at  this  clinic  free  of 
charge,  and  advised  jus  to  proper  diet  and  general  care  of  themselves. 
Dr.  L.  P.  Robinson  Inis  been  placed  at  the  head  of  this  important 
service. 

Institute  of  Social  Reform. — In  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
an  Institute  of  Social  Reform  has  been  founded  through  the  generous 
initiative  of  Dr.  J.  Obregdn  Garfi'a,  over  which  Monsefior  Louis  A. 
de  Mena,  archbishop  coadjutor,  will  preside.  The  institute  is  com- 
posetl  of  many  distinguished  members  of  society,  W’ho  are  interested 
in  promoting  public  and  private  welfare. 

X-RAv  EQUIPMENT  FOR  HOSPITAL. — A  Complete  X-ray  equipment 
has  been  installed  in  the  Padre  Billini  Hospital  of  Santo  Domingo. 
The  company  from  which  the  X-ray  apparatus  was  purchasetl  sent 
an  engineer  to  Santo  Domingo  to  supervise  the  setting  up  of  the 
machine. 

GUATEMALA 

Health  work  report. — From  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Government  to  the  National  Assembly,  made  for  the  year  ending 
March  1924,  ])ublished  in  the  (hiotemnJtfco  of  April  3,  1924,  the 
following  facts  on  health  were  taken : 

The  antiluMjkwonn  office  under  the  llockefeller  Foundation,  which  receives  a 
monthly  Huhaidy  from  the  Guatemalan  Government,  continueil  its  work  in 
Tariuu.s  sections  of  the  Kepuhlic.  During  the  year  ending  March  5,  1924,  the 
hospital  of  Guatemala  City  carc<l  for  new  |>atients  in  addition  to  the  482 
already  in  the  hospital  on  January  I,  1923.  The  isolation  hospital  for  epidemic 
<liaease.s,  which  cared  for  100  (mtients,  was  enlargeil  to  a  capacity  of  300.  There 
are  to-<lay  in  the  Republic,  including  the  capital,  18  hu.spital8,  and  a  cliuiu  in 
Puerto  Harrios  of  the  D(‘partment  of  Izabal. 
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Cost  of  living. — The  Labor  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  calculates  the  workers’  cost  of  living  for 
February,  1924,  as  follows: 


Pesos 

Peaw 

Aguascalientes . . 

. . 27.74 

Oaxaca _ _ _ _ 

..  41.43 

Campeche _ 

_ 26.32 

Puebla _ 

-  28.99 

Coahuila _ _ 

. 28.84 

San  Luis  Potosi _ 

--  26.89 

Colima  . . . . 

. 35.  90 

QuerAtaro . . . . . 

..  28.76 

Cliiapas _ 

_ 31.  95 

Sinaloa _ 

..  26.12 

Chihuahua _ 

. 31.72 

Sonora _ _ _ 

..  28.02 

Durango _ 

_ 32.67 

Tabasco _ 

..  28.89 

Guanajuato _ 

_ 28.75 

Tamaulipas _ 

..  57.05 

Guerrero _ 

. 30.25 

Tlaxcala _ _ _ 

--  25.45 

Hidalgo _ 

_ 29.67 

Veracruz _ 

..  29.80 

Jalisco _ _ 

. 28.  18 

YucatAn _ 

32.40 

Mexico _ 

. 33.28 

Zacatecas _ 

..  29.47 

MichoacAn _ 

_ 25.74 

Distrito  Federal _ 

27.76 

Morelos _ 

. 32.  37 

Baja  California,  Distrito  Sur. 

--  37.29 

Nayarit _ 

. . 23.85 

Quintana  Roo _ 

..  44.28 

Nuevo  Le6n _ 

. 3a  11 

PARAGUAY 

Sanitary  precautions. — With  the  object  of  preventing  further 
epidemics  on  the  frontier,  vigorous  measures  have  been  taken  and  a 
health  station  established  at  Encarnacidn  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Eduardo  Alvaln  Romero. 

Lectures  on  hookworm. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  tlie 
National  Council  of  Education  of  Asuncidn  health  department 
officials  Mill  lecture  in  the  schools  on  hookworm,  demonstrating  with 
slides  the  methods  of  its  prevention  and  treatment.  The  principals 
Mill  permit  the  health  officials  to  examine  the  school  children,  whom 
they  Mill  encourage  to  undergo  necessary  treatment,  accepting  the 
certificates  issued  by  the  doctor  in  charge  as  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
inattendance. 

Night  lectures  on  the  same  subject,  illustrated  Mith  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  atUuidcd  by  300  persons  from  the  neighboring  villages, 
have  also  been  given  by  the  officials  of  the  Rockefeller  FoundatioD 
in  Runta-('upar&. 

PERU 

Meiik'al  attendance  FOR  MINERS. — In  order  to  safeguard  the 
health  atid  life  of  mine  employees  and  laborers  the  Government 
issued  a  decree  on  May  2  of  the  pres<*nt  year  obliging  all  mining 
companies  emphtying  .iO  men  or  more  to  provitle  a  resident  physician, 
if  the  mine  is  l(»caU‘<l  more  than  25  kilometers  from  a  town  or  village 
where  medical  a.s.sistance  is  available.  Where  the  numl>er  of 
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employees  is  less  than  50  the  company  must  provide  a  supply  of 
medicines  and  a  nurse  capable  of  rendering  first  aid  in  the  event  of 
illness  or  accidents. 

National  Council  of  Wo.men. — In  May  of  the  present  year  an 
important  meeting  was  held  in  Lima  of  delegates  from  various  asso¬ 
ciations  of  women  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  National  Council 
of  Women  of  Peru.  The  societies  represented  were  the  following: 
Industria  Femenil,  Sociedad  Auxiliadora  de  la  Infancia,  Evolucidn 
Femenina,  Federacidn  Femenina  Universitaria,  Obra  de  la  Propa- 
gacion  de  la  F6,  Patronato  Escolar  del  Sagrado  Coraz6n,  Biblioteca 
de  Entre  Nous,  Obra  de  la  Buena  Lectura,  Liga  de  Maestras,  Sociedad 
de  Maestras  de  la  Escuela  Normal,  Sociedad  Bondad  y  Cultura, 
Sociedad  Empleadas  de  Comercio,  Sociedad  Cultural  de  Empleadas 
del  Callao,  Centro  Social  de  SeAoras,  Associacion  de  Exalumnas  del 
Institute  Molinares,  and  Comit6  Internacional  de  Graduadas.  At  this 
meeting,  after  the  proposed  constitution  prepared  by  the  organizing 
committee  was  read  and  approved,  the  delegates  proceeded  to  appoint 
as  honorary  presidents  of  the  council  Senora  Juana  Alarco  de  Dam- 
mert  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  This  council  constitutes  a 
federation  of  all  the  associations  of  women  in  the  Republic,  provided 
their  object  is  to  promote  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  women 
and  children  or  of  society  in  general. 

URUGUAY 

Recommendattons  of  Dr.  Paulina  Luisi. — Dr.  Paulina  Luisi, 
Uruguayan  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  on  Traffic 
in  Women  and  Cliildren,  on  April  11  made  a  brilliant  address  before 
the  commi.ssion  stating  that  the  advisory  committee  had  totally 
ignored  in  its  recommendation  to  governments  for  the  protection  of 
women,  the  liberty  of  women  of  legal  age,  and  that  all  provisions 
referring  to  such  women  should  not  interfere  with  their  personal 
liberty,  so  as  to  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  their  sex. 
Her  speech  was  so  convincing  that  the  men  delegates  moved  to  vote 
approval  of  her  change  in  the  measure. 

Child  W^elfare  A880ul\tion. — On  May  24,  1924,  in  Montevideo 
the  foundation  committee  called  a  meeting  of  persons  invited  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Child  W'elfare  Assix*iation, 
founded  March  19,  1924,  ami  U)  approve  the  general  statuti's.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  to  care  for  the  health,  physicjU,  hygienic 
and  economic  nwessities,  and  the  cultural  and  moral  welfare  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  a.s.sociation,  which  is  nonpartisan  and  nonsectarian,  may 
rw'cive  aid  from  the  Government,  as  well  lus  private  contributions,  and 
will  cooperate  with  national  and  foreign  a.s.s(H'iations  with  like  pur- 
post's.  It  plans  to  iwt  as  a  link  between  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  and  inform  the  public  of  the  gootl  work  being 
carried  on  by  such  oiganizations. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


VENEZUEIJV 

Congress  of  Tropical  Patiioix>gy. — Dr.  Juan  Iturbe,  an  eminent 
Venezuelan  bacteriologist,  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  Congress 
of  Tropical  Pathology  held  during  July  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  Many  other  noted  scientists, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  Doctor  Chagas  of  Brazil  and 
Do<‘tor  Flexner  and  Doctor  Noguchi  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
re<*eived  invitations  to  attend  the  congress. 

H  EALTii  CENTER. — For  1  holivar  a  month,  or  25  edntimos  a  w’eek, 
the  Gala  de  Leche  of  Caracas  offers  to  all  lal»)re.rs  and  their  families 
general  physical  exjuninations  and  examinations  by  spwialists  in 
children’s  disease's  and  those  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  throat, 
digestive  tract,  and  skin,  as  w'ell  as  X-ray  and  laboratory  examina¬ 
tions.  In  additi»)n,  necessary  medicine  w'ill  be  given  to  laborers  and 
to  children  under  J  years  of  age,  and  milk  to  babies  requiring  it. 


ARGENTINA 


Death  of  Sr.  Jose  Sirvent. — In  the  death  of  Jos6  Sirvent, 
formerly  chancellor  of  the  Argentine  Embassy  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
who  passed  from  tliis  life  on  June  4,  1924,  Pan  Americanism  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  devoted  adherents,  (’oming  to  Wasliington  in  1889 
as  translator  and  interjireter,  he  w'as  in  attendance  upon  the  First 
Pan-American  Conference,  and  from  that  time  on  his  w'ork  was 
identified  w'ith  the  Latin-American  countries  through  their  legations 
and  embas.sies  in  Wa.shington.  F'rom  the  beginning  he  worked  with 
the  Argentines.  Colombia,  ('bile,  Peru,  Uniguay,  Brazil,  Vene¬ 
zuela— all  knew  and  loved  him  as  their  friend  ami  hel]w>r.  His 
deepi^st  and  most  earnest  di^sire  w'as  ever  to  give  his  best  and  most 
helpful  service  to  those  wnth  w'hom  he  was  associated,  and  through 
tlu?m  to  the  beloved  nations  they  rejiresented;  ami  his  ready  com¬ 
mand  of  the  English  language  and  his  clear  knowledge  ami  under¬ 
standing  of  the  jM'cqile  and  spirit  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
his  thorough  acquaintance  w'ith  the  procedure  of  the  executive 
departments  of  its  Govi^mment  and  congressional  offices,  made  his 
servic<5s  of  exceptional  value.  Friemllim«.s  and  helpfulmnia  were  the 
dominant  elements  of  his  character.  His  slogan  was  always,  “The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,”  to  which  he  added,  “for 
the  greatest  length  of  time.”  'I'his  ideal  was  constantly  before  him. 
Ills  l(»ve  went  out  to  all  in  this  spirit. 


GENERAL  NOTES 
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COLOMBIA 

Gold  medal  presented  to  national  aviator. — The  Municipal 
Council  of  Bogota  presented  a  gold  medal  to  the  Colombian  aviator, 
Sefior  Camilio  Daza,  as  testimony  of  the  admiration  of  the  capital 
for  the  first  native  aviator  to  fly  over  the  highlands  of  his  coimtry. 

Monument  to  Gen.  Jose  Mario  Campo  Serrano. — The  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Department  of  the  Magdalena  has  authorized  the  erection 
of  a  statue  in  honor  of  ex-President  Jos6  M.  Campo  Serrano,  who 
was  the  executive  in  oflico  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  constitution 
of  1880. 

CUBA 

Congress  of  Latin  American  Music. — The  National  Academy 
of  Arts  and  literature  of  Habana  has  approved  a  proposal  to  oi^anize 
a  Congre.ss  of  Latin  American  Music  to  be  held  in  Habana  in  May, 
1925,  at  the  time  of  the  presidential  inauguration. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Fuoht  from  Puerto  Kico  to  Santo  Domingo. — During  the 
early  part  of  May  the  seaplane  Morro  Castle  II,  of  the  Aero-Marine 
Co.,  made  the  first  flight  between  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Santo 
Domingo,  carrying  six  pa.ssengers.  The  trip  was  made  in  three 
hours. 

PANAMA 

Death  of  Don  Federico  Bovd. — Don  Federico  Boyd,  member 
of  the  Provisional  Government  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
and  second  designate  for  the  presidency  in  the  period  1920-1922,  died 
suddenly  in  New  York  on  May  25,  1924,  on  his  way  to  assume  the 
diplomatic  post  of  Minister  to  Germany,  to  w'hich  he  had  been 
ap|)ointed  but  1 1  days  previously. 

PERU 

Monument  to  President  LEoufA. — Last  April  a  monument 
erecteil  in  honor  of  President  Leguia,  by  the  Assembly  of  La  Victoria 
district,  w’as  unveiled  in  IJnia.  This  monument,  designed  by  the 
Peruvian  si'ulptor,  Si'Aor  Knriquo  Aymar,  is  located  in  the  Plaza 
Legufa. 

Target-practice  competition. — In  order  to  promote  target  prac¬ 
tice  among  civilians  the  Government  has  organized  a  competition 
for  members  of  rifle  sociotii^,  to  be  held  every  year  during  June  and 
July  in  celebration  of  the  national  holiday.  A  prize  of  300  Peruvian 
pounds  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  native  marksman,  while  smaller 
prizes  will  be  given  to  each  marksman  obtaining  the  higlu^t  rating  in 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JUNE  17,  1924 


Second  annual  sample  (air  to  be  held  in  La  Plata,  in  October,  1924.1 

Potato  growers  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  protest  against 
existing  conditions.  I 

Meat  exports  during  March,  1924 _ _ _ 

Second  annual  poultry,  pig,  and  dairy  show  held  May  3,  1924... 


Apr.  26  Henry  II.  Morgan,  consn 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
May  2  Do. 


Mineral  pro<luction  and  exports  during  the  month  of  February, 
1924 

Tin  mining  concerns  in  Bolivia . . . . . 


Apr.  9  Dayle  C.  McDonough,  con* 
s^  at  La  Pax. 

Apr.  10  Do. 


Cotton  service  regulations . 

Cotton  shipments  and  crop  prospects  of  Pernambuco,  quarter 
ended  Mar.  31,  1924 

Sugar  shipments  of  Pernambuco  for  March  quarter . . 

Cotton  land  values  in  Brazil . 

Cotton  crop  in  Pernambuco  consular  district,  crop  year  ending 
July  31,  1923. 

Motor  highways  in  Pernambuco . . . 

Heduction  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Alagoas . . . . 

(.'ofTee  shipments  at  Pernambuco  for  current  crop  year,  begin¬ 
ning  June  1,  1923. 

More  water  mains  (or  Pernambuco . 

Rubber  shipments  from  .\mazonas  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 
1924. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  March,  1924 . 

The  port  of  Imbituba,  State  of  Santa  Catharine . 

Federal  aid  for  public  institutions  in  CeaiA . 

Hospital  improvements  in  Pernambuc, . 

Kio  de  Janeiro  water  supply  to  be  Improved . 


New  agricultural  eiiasrimental  stations  in  Brazil . 

l.jind  prices  in  Brazil,  appearing  in  “Diario  Official’’  of  Apr.  4, 
1924. 

Balance  sheet  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  (or  March,  1924 . . 

.Automobile  road  association  in  Pernambuco . 

Pernambuco  increases  public  service  grants . . . 

Electrification  of  the  Estrada  de  Ferro  Oeste  de  Minas  from 
Barrs  Mansa  to  Augusto  Pestana. 

Report  on  the  financial  conditions  of  the  municipality  of  Manaos. 

Report  on  motor  highways  in  Para . . 


Railway  extension  in  Rio  Qrande  do  Norte . 

Condition  of  the  Great  Western  of  Brazil  Railway. 
Manganese  ore  in  Bahia . . . 


Bahia  ctana  crop  for  the  year  1923. 


E.  V'eme  Richardson,  conso 
at  Pernambuco. 

Do. 


Do. 

James  H.  Roth,  consul  at 
Manaos. 

Do. 

John  R.  Bradley,  consul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Do. 

A.  Oaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Do. 

A.  Qaulin. 

James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul 
at  Manaos. 

Oeo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at 
Para. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 


The  1923  crop  reimrt. 


Apr.  28  8.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at 
('onceiHiifin. 


Review  of  the  coinmerce  and  industries  of  the  Cartagena  district 
fur  quarter  ended  Mur.  31,  1924. 

Cotton  crop  in  the  district  l9'23-34 . 

ImportatioDs  through  the  (lort  of  Buenaventura,  last  six  months 
of  19'23. 

The  market  (or  Americxin  leaf  tobacco . 

.Market  (or  American  confectionery.. . 

New  hotel  at  Buenaventura . 

I’rojMiwd  establishinent  of  Intnaua  plantation  in  Cartagena  dis- 

COHTA  RICA 

April  report  on  general  economic  conditions . 


A  (Mr.  22  I«8tcr  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

May  2  Du. 

May  IS  11.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

May  18  Lester  L.  Uchnare. 

May  20  Do. 

May  21  H.  D.  Myers. 

May  22  latter  L.  Schnare. 


May  &  Henry  8.  Waterman,  consul 
I  at  itau  Jose. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 
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Kejwrla  received  to  Juru  17,  1924 — Continued. 


Subject 


CUBA 

Imports  iind  exports  for  Cardenas  durioK  1923 . 

Economic  report  of  Antilla,  Coba,  Apr.  1  to  May  15,  1924 _ 

DOntNICAN  REFUBUC 

Annual  re|K>rt  on  eonimerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1923. 
OVATE  MALA 

March  reiwrt  of  commerce  and  industries . 

April  report  on  general  conditions . 

HAITI 

New  pineapple-canning  factory  to  he  built  at  Caiie  Haitien. 
Very  limited  market  for  radio  supplies . 


The  market  for  confectionery  in  Port  au  Prince. 
Increased  use  of  leather  for  footwear  in  Haiti _ 


HONDURAS 

Economic  conditions  in  the  Puerto  Castilla  district  for  April,  1924. 

Economic  conditions  in  southern  Honduras . 

MEXICO 

The  census  of  Mexico  City  (1921).... . 

NICARAGUA 

Banana  situation  in  eastern  Nicaragua . 

The  market  for  straw  hats  in  Blueflelds  district . 

PANAMA 

April  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Republic . 

FARAGVAT 

Addition  to  the  weekly  sailings  between  Asuncion  and  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  cotton  situation  in  Paraguay . 


May  1 
May  16 


May  10 


Apr.  11 
May  6 


May  15 
May  17 


...do . 

May  20 


Legislation  providing  protection  for  the  fibrous  plant  industry 
in  the  Kei^blic  of  SMvsdor. 

April  reimrt  on  commerce  and  industries . 

VENEZUELA 

March  reiiort  on  commerce  and  industries . . . 

Repairs  to  wharf  at  Puerto  Cabello . 


Labor  conditions  at  La  Ouaira,  also  cost  of  living,  wages,  etc _ 

Propo^  reforestisation  of  part  of  Venetuela . 

Exploitalion  of  lumber  in  the  re^on  of  the  Orinoco . 

Fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  Venezuelan  coflee  between  1784 
and  1923. 

Market  for  cement  in  the  Maracaibo  district . 

The  hydroelectric  plant  at  Caruao . 

Coal  mining  in  district . 

Proposeil  increase  in  Venezuelan  customs  duties . 


Market  for  American  confectionery  in  Venezuela . 

The  “Jabillo’’  tree  of  Venezuela,  its  uses,  etc . 

New  transportation  service  between  Ciuoad  Boliver,  Venezuela, 
and  the  United  States. 

Propel  road  from  Booono  to  Trujillo,  Maracaibo  consular  dis- 
The  market  for  condensed  milk  In  Venezuela. . 


May  8 
May  20 

May  21 

May  5 
May  17 

May  15 

Apr.  17 
Apr.  25 

May  6 
May  11 

Apr.  22 
Apr.  28 
A 


Apr. 

May 

May 

May 


May  10 
...do . 

...do . 


May  12 
May  13 
May  IS 

May  17 

May  23 


Author 


Henry  8.  Waterman,  ronsul 
Matanzas. 

Frederick  W.  Hinke,  vice 
consul  at  Antilla. 


Charles  Bridgham  Hosner, 
ronsul  at  Santo  Domingo 
City. 


Philip  Holland,  consul  at 
Quatemala  City. 

Do. 


Winthrop  R.  Scott,  consul 
at  ('ape  Haitien. 

Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul 
at  Port  au  Prince. 

Do. 

Do. 


Willard  L.  Baeulac,  vice 
consul  at  Puerto  Castilla. 
Robert  L.  Keiser,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 


Thomas  D.  Bowman,  consul 
at  Mexico  City. 


William  H.  Heard,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 

Do. 


Oeorge  Orr,  consul  at 
Panama  City. 


Digby  A.  Wilson,  consul  at 
Asuncion. 

Do. 


R.  W.  Unckles,  vice  consul 
San  Salvador. 

Do. 


Harry  J.  Anslinger,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  La  Ouaira. 

Wm.  P.  Oarrety,  consul  at. 

Puerto  Cabello. 

Harry  J.  Anslinger. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


John  O.  Sanders,  ronsul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Harry  J.  .Anslinger. 

Wm.  P.  Oarrety. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  ronsul 
at  Caracas. 

Harr^J.  Anslinger. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter. 

('has.  F.  Payne,  vice  consul 
Maracaibo 
Harry  J.  .Anslinger. 


& 
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